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IN CONFERENCE [=> 


Life is a business proposition. It is a serious business, because during its 
short span of time we make or break ourselves for all eternity. Brains are re- 
quired to run a business successfully. Since two or three heads are better than 
one, a corporation is formed. At stated times the various officials meet in con- 
ference to talk business—to compare ideas and experiences, to check up on the 
losses in the past, and to plan judiciously for future successes. 


The same methods should prevail in the business of your soul’s salvation. 
Many wrong decisions, false steps and consequent irreparable losses can be avoid- 
ed by taking counsel with God’s representative and trusty guide, the priest. He 
has been delegated to help you solve your souls’ problems and to plan your future. 
He will tell you that to derive most profit from your short stay on this earth is to 
dedicate each moment of it to God by the vows of religion. Each moment means 
more merit for eternity. Consult your spiritual father and director about this 
matter or apply for information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St, Meinrad, Indiana 
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A Commissioned Conducted 


Girls’ High School Cee ee 


(Boarding School) Commissioned by the State of Indiana to 


confer on its graduates all the Privileges and 
Rights of a Commissioned High School. 


Special facilities for the study of Music and 
Art. 

LocaTION: Healthfui. 

GrRouUNDS: Extensive and beautiful. 

BUILDING: Well equipped for educational 
work. 

Aims: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge; 
Cultivated Manners; Thorough Moral and 
Religious Training. 
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Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


3:40 A. M. And there goes the waker, knock- 
ing at all the doors with the invitation, “Bene- 
dicamus Domino—Let us bless the Lord,” to 
which each monk is expected to reply, “Deo 
Gratias—Thanks be to God.” On this particular 
morning of which I write it was pretty hard for 
me to get up. It was Sunday, April 26. For 
days I had been doing intensive work that had 
grown doubly strenuous on just the previous 
day. The tired feeling at so early an hour of- 
fered a temptation to “stick in.” Luckily, the 
temptation was overcome and with the rest of 
the monks I was in church ready to begin 
Matins at four o’clock. 


Somehow the Divine Office offered a special 
charm on that morning and I was reminded of 
words spoken to me twenty-seven years ago by 
dear old Father Rensman, the Pastor who had 
baptized me in infancy. On occasion of a visit 
to him in the old home-town, just one year after 
I had begun to study for the holy priesthood, 
he congratulated me on my intentions and 
efforts towards becoming a priest. Then he 
began to enumerate the great spiritual benefits 
that come to a priest. When he came to speak 
of the Divine Office or the Breviary he waxed 
warm in praise. For a few moments he seemed 
to forget the world here below and spoke as a 
saint enraptured about the beauties and the 
delights found in reciting God’s praises in the 
inspired psalms. 

I was surprised. Of course, it was all beyond 
me. All that I knew about the Breviary was 
that it was a black book that priests habitually 
kept close to them, a book that they frequently 
took in hand to read a few pages therein. There- 
fore I missed the detail of Father Rensman’s re- 
marks and got only the general effect. How- 
ever, that general effect has remained with me 
till this day and has doubtless helped me to 
form a high opinion of the Divine Office. 


In our Abbey one begins to recite the Bre- 
viary daily with the very beginning of the no- 
vitiate. Accordingly I have had this daily 
privilege now for more than twenty-two years. 
At least in a faint way I have come to know and 
experience what my dear old Pastor spoke of in 
the declining years of his saintly life. I like to 
think of the Divine Office as an epitome of the 
Sacred Scriptures, to which only a comparative- 
ly small portion of matter from other rich 
sources is added. During each day’s Office one 
passes to and fro in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, listening to God speak through the holy 
men whom He inspired. What treasures, what 
gems of thought are here collected for the en- 
lightenment of the mind and the prompting of 
the heart. 


For some years now I have loved to look on 
the Divine Office and also the Mass Liturgy as a 
university course for the education of God’s 
children. How we might pity the many who 
spend years of hours poring over books in 
secular schools where God is carefully shunned. 
These folks pretend to seek the truth with their 
minds while they shun The Truth with their 
hearts. They will never be learned. Happier 
far he who really studies the pages of the 
Divine Office and the Missal. He finds Truth 
and learns to love It. In these pages is the es- 
sence of all that one needs to know. How long 
will we continue to devote hours to men’s books, 
magazines, and papers, and only weary minutes 
to God’s pages? By reversing our habits we 
might soon become saints. 


Yours most cordially 


ye... J nan QU, 
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Letters to the Homesick 


SCREECH of brakes, a slam of the door, 

and the Cynic stood before me. Only now 
it was a transformed Cynic. I glanced at the 
clock and gazed longingly at the bed, but hadn’t 
the heart to chase him home until I had found 
out what had caused him to shed his pose of 
cynicism. 

“Bet you can’t guess where I’ve been,” the 
Cynic greeted me. 

“‘Haven’t the least idea,” I prompted. 

“TI spent the day at St. Meinrad’s Abbey,” he 
fairly bubbled. “That’s a place for you. Con- 
sider yourself booked for a trip.” 

“I’m not going tonight,” I said firmly, but he 
didn’t catch on and launched into a monologue 
that turned the tables on me completely. 

“You know,” he said, “I got some new ideas 
today. The Abbey Church at St. Meinrad told 
me a lot. It is a piece of Romanesque architec- 
ture; however, it was the liturgical basis and 
division that caught my fancy. The whole 
building is divided generally into parallel repre- 
sentations of the Old and the New Testaments, 
each with its reference to the 
liturgy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

“Tt was while I was stand- 
ing before the beautiful gold- 
en main altar that this really 
came to me. The priest who 
took us around was explain- 
ing how the monks file into 
choir so many times during 
the day with the two large 
stained-glass figures of 
David and St. Gregory, from 
their positions just above the 
altar, looking down on them. 
You know, of course, that 
the Epistle of the Mass is 
frequently taken from the 
Old Testament writings of 
the Bible. That is the reason 
why David, the royal psalm- 
ist of the Jews, dominates 
the Epistle side. St. Gregory 
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the Great, after whom the music known as Gre- 
gorian plainchant is named, forms the New 
Testament parallel to David. The work of these 
two men the monastic choir unites, when it 
sings the psalms of-David according to the 
Gregorian melodies. 

“This union of the Old and New Testaments 
has for its basis the crucifix on the altar, for, 
with its two arms, it seems to unite the Epistle 
and Gospel sides and to concentrate all atten- 
tion on the figure of Christ, just as the writings 
of both those parts of the Bible center about 
Christ, the central figure of all history. 

“But to get on with the comparison as shown 
in the church. On either side of the main altar 
there is a door leading into one of the twin 
towers. On the transom of the door on the 
Epistle side twelve loaves of bread on a golden 
table are represented. These are the twelve 
‘loaves of proposition’ which the Jewish high- 
priest placed before the Holy of Holies to repre- 
sent the twelve tribes of Israel. Contrasted to 
this is the figure depicted on the door on the 
Gospel side. There is to be 
seen a picture of a mon- 
strance containing the Bread 
of the New Testament, the 
Holy Eucharist. 

“Then the guide pointed to 
the rear of the church to the 
large rose window. Eight 
men are pictured there. On 
the Epistle side again are 
the four major prophets of 
the Old Testament, Isaias, 
Ezechiel, Jeremias, and 
Daniel. The New Testament, 
supplied the four Evange- 
lists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John.” 

Sleep had by this time fled 
far from me, and, as I saw 
the Cynic showing signs of 
lagging, I questioned him as 
to whether or not the guide 

(Turn to page 43) 
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Soul in Clay 


66 PRESENT, la tenue,—good manners, 
now! One must not betray that one is 
bored,” whispered the old master workman to 
his apprentice, a handsome boy of near to twen- 
ty years. The boy stood at his elbow, watching 
every motion of his master with rapt gaze, his 
large black eyes, intelligent and soft as velvet, 
gleaming with enthusiasm. At the whispered 
caution he drew back a little and waited. 


In the moulding room at the Sevres factory 
the brilliant sunshine of a fine September noon 
rushed through the long, dusty windows and 
scattered atoms which its touch turned to gold. 
From without could be heard the proud throb 
of a powerful motor engine that had paused 
at the door and was overbearing the musical 
swish of the Seine river, rolling along near 
by. Two persons had descended from the 
car, a costly Damier, flauntingly new, and 
were now walking into the moulding room 
with an air of assurance. A woman about 
thirty-seven, gilt-blonde, exquisitely groom- 
ed, and carrying upon her body a year’s 
income of a French artisan; and a young 
girl, fresh, charming, her pale blue eyes 
luminous with some secret delight that revealed 
itself in her richly painted mouth and her tense- 
ly curled bare fingers with their crimson, 
cruelly pointed nails. In her left hand swung a 
pair of new long white kid gloves with rhine- 
stone buttons. Beneath her transparent blouse 
was visible the swell of a bosom developed like 
that of a woman. But a beautiful woman, oh 
yes! 

“Again more tourists—and always the 
Americans,” muttered the old workman, while 
he bowed courteously. The bow was repeated 
by the apprentice, who reared his thin, grace- 
ful figure, clad in its working blouse which he 
wore like a ducal robe, with the natural pride 
of an untamed wild thing serene in its own 
surroundings. 

“What marvellous eyes!” thought the girl, 
already a finished coquette at sixteen. The 
crude way she had started making love at six 
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had amused her mother, experienced in every 
art and wile of attraction, and she had found 
it a pastime to educate Lucy. 

Twirling her green-gold lorgnette in negli- 
gent fingers she affected to attend to the old 
workman’s polite and elaborate explanations of 
the proper method of turning the ductile clay - 
of Provence into the thin, delicate vase. 


“Tt is all mechanism—up to a certain point,” 
he said, and paused. Not to these cool, hard 
persons would he reveal the secret of the final 
process that brought to perfection the bare 
skeleton the mould turned out. The tender 
touch of the impassioned artist, breathing into 
the cold clay its soul mysteriously beautiful, an 
embodied dream torn from the fabric of his 

own best creative imagination—oh, no— 
that was not a thing to be lightly spoken 
about to ignorant ones. Only to the initi- 
ates of the art. And he perceived that they 
were not in the least aware that he was 
withholding something. 

“And after the moulding is done the 
colors are applied, I suppose. How wonder- 
ful,” said the woman condescendingly. All 

the time she was aware of what was going on 
behind her back. It tickled her to know that 
Lucy was subjugating and reducing to dust 
that haughty looking apprentice boy. Bah—d 
mere clodhopper—a laborer—but always some- 
thing to keep one’s hand in. 

The old man turned himself about suddenly. 
Under his grey, bushy eyebrows burned com- 
prehending eyes. No trifle escaped them. 

“And the beautiful young lady there,” he 
said in his queer Gallic-English, “would she not 
like to see how it does itself? So—one turns 
and pats, gently, like this—then turns again 
and then it—the little vase—comes out round, 
symmetrical.” Inwardly he added, “and then 
it waits for the great artist who will give it the 
flame of life.” 

“Lovely,” crooned the girl in her thin, 
larynx-born voice. “Let me hold it! Sallie, we 
must buy it to take home as a souvenir.” 
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“Pardon, mademoiselle—it is not permit,” 
the old man tilted the grasping hand with dex- 
terous awkwardness and the vase fell to the 
ground, shattered. “No matter—it is nothing,” 
said he of the comprehending eyes. “Only a 
bit of clay, an unfinished thing. If it had been 
a product from the room in there—” and his 
glance wandered reverently toward a closed 
and locked door which was rarely opened to 
visitors. “But,” he went on hastily, “the young 
lady there can now boast that she has shattered 
a vase in the Sevres pottery, hein?” His bow 
‘hid an ironical smile. He had long been weary 
of these American ladies of fashion. 

At the open door Lucy paused to flash back 
a look in the bewildered Raoul’s face. She had 
passed so closely by him that he had caught 
her rapid whisper: “Au parc—ce soir!” 

In the park—this evening! They were to 


meet again—they were to embrace—he would 
feel those sweet lips melt into his own—hold 
that pliant form against his palpitating breast 
—know the rapture of possessing—all—all of 


her, even to the innermost emotion of her heart. 
Ceil! But the thought was divine. What in- 
spiration would her pure being pour into a 
man’s soul—what infusion of genius would 
permeate through him by contact with such a 
sympathetic divinity! 

A heavy hand came down on the dreaming 
boy’s shoulder, and a harsh tone smote his ear. 

“Hui, mon garcon—'ware that young ser- 
pent! Keep your gaze upon your clay there— 
that is your affair. Women—women were 
created for the destruction of men’s souls.” 

He was old. He had forgotten. 

That night the moon rose early and lay in 
silver ribbons along the rippling Seine. And 
perhaps some watchful river god watched the 
youth and the girl promenade, enterlaced, along 
its banks for long, stolen hours. And Lucy had 
the sweet privilege of beguiling forth from his 
shy artist reserve the ardent soul that respond- 
ed to her skilled manipulation like a wonderful 
violin hitherto neglected and mute. The 
beautiful boy! The glowing, heated young 
manhood aroused from its sleep and now so 
magnetically alive and throbbing with its first 
grand passion! 

Raoul did not dream that he was entertain- 
ing her; that she was laughing at him. Days 
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droned on, in the routine of work now grown 
monotonous; nights fled on wings of sensuous 
joy. The moon waxed full and dwindled be- 
hind some mysterious black veil of time. And 
in the midst of rapture there shot forth seconds 
when into his hot blood a creeping chill came, 
as though a doom threatened the wild, un- 
reasoning hope that was sustaining the boy. 
Unconsciously, and with all the fire of a yet un- 
wounded enthusiasm, the man was trying to 
reveal himself to the woman, to reveal a part 
of him which she did not want, nor care to 
know. 

“Tomorrow we go to Barbizon,” said Sallie. 
“Enough of this stupid folly.” She was yawn- 
ing and sneering at the same time. To pass 
one’s evenings in a hotel parlor with these pe- 
nurious old French women, who played bizique 
for sous. It was too much devotion to a 
daughter’s amusements. “What is there in it, 
anyway ?”” 

“Tomorrow we do not go to Barbizon. And 
next week it will be Paris,” said the girl. 

“Your hand has lost its cunning,” said the 
master, frowningly, to his apprentice. And 
Raoul blinked, scarcely hearing. 


It was perhaps his guardian angel in the 
shape of a lark singing in the hawthorn tree 
outside his attic window one rosy dawn that 
aroused the boy out of a dull stupor that had 
followed the collapsing of his dream. Ten days 
had elapsed since the American ladies had left 
Sevres, and Raoul had watched the post and 
waited in hope, then waited in despair. This 
morning he had awakened with a fresh flame 
in his soul. From a volatile boy Grief had 
carved out aman. Eager-eyed, tense-lipped, he 
had dressed and rushed out into the little back 
shed where he kept his private tools. It was 
half hidden behind the old hawthorn tree, 
whose drooping limbs hovered over it as though 
protecting an artist’s secret labor from curious 
gaze. For hours on end he stayed there, while 
a little maiden, re-heating his coffee over and 
over, peered wistfully from her kitchen window 
to see him come in. 

Raoul slept and ate in the cottage of Mére 
Baérn, who tended him in motherly fashion, 
alternately petting and scolding, for the boy 
had neither kith nor kin. But he came of good 
old Norman blood for all of that, as who knew 
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better than she, who had been his foster- 
mother? 

And little Marianne, Mére Baérn’s one ewe 
lamb of a daughter, said her prayers in secret 
to a crude sketch her own fingers had traced 
on a piece of cardboard, of the boy lodger. 

She could draw, this young Marianne, and 
paint a wee bit, for the love of doing it was in 
her very native air. To be born in Sevres is to 
breathe in its atmosphere and to feel the tingle 
of the desire to create. But no one knew of 
Marianne’s secret toils, not even her mother, 
for her business was to tend the cabbages and 
beans, milk the old cow, and see that the linen 
was kept clean and whole. Only when she 
could steal off to a far-away field that lay near 
to the great pottery building where Raoul 
worked, could this am- 
bitious and adoring 
little girl with the rose- 
tinted cheeks and shin- 
ing jet curls venture to 
draw from her bulging 
apron pockets cards 
and crayons, and make 
pictures of trees bend- 
ing over water and of 
her patient red cow. 


“Raoul is a genius— 
he,” thought Marianne, 
self-disgusted after some futile effort. “Oh, if 
only he would sometimes speak to me of his 
work. He does not think I could understand. 
He does not know—and may the Virgin pre- 
serve my secret!—how I have studied his soul, 
as it reveals itself in his beautiful eyes. One 
gets so, a glimpse of that marvellous soul that 
he tries to hide. It is so noble, so lofty—that 
soul—I adore it—I!’’ And she colored at her 
own thoughts. 

But all that Raoul said, mornings when he 
swallowed his good hot coffee and hastily bit 
into his crisp roll, was— 

“Good day, Marianne, it is a fine day, isn’t 
it?’ For he had drowned his brain in the 
poison distilled by Lucy until she had had 
enough of him. And after his night of wander- 
ing alone in the park with wretchedness 
devouring him at the tryst unkept, after the 
ten days of terrified hoping and waiting he 
knew he had been flung off, a squeezed orange. 


Hearts of Make-Believe 
PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


The heart you wear upon your sleeve, 
So seeming hard and cold and stern 
Resembles not your other heart 


In which the flames of God’s love burn. 


The heart that burns so bright with love 
You do not wear upon your sleeve. 

By God alone its flame is seen; 

By us, the heart of make-believe. 
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And wrath and pain had fought within him 
until the splendid restorative powers of youth 
had prevailed over despair. This morning he 
had leaped above his slothful passion and gone 
forth again with marching step, to labor and 
rejoice. 

It was a holiday, St. Michael’s Day. Beauti- 
ful thoughts he had so vainly tried to make 
Lucy comprehend arose from their stunned re- 
treat in his mind. The girl had not found it so 
easy to crush the artist and keep uppermost 
their carnal passion, for he had idealized her, 
and gone on stubbornly believing that she had 
a beautiful and sympathetic soul. Soul! She 
was only made of clay; dry, brittle, unmalle- 
able. Of a magnificent color only when not 
seen too near. Raoul knew it now. 


All that morning he 
had worked steadily, 
his torpid hand regain- 
ing its wonted skill as 
he felt the heat of pur- 
pose kindle again. And 
little Marianne watch- 
ed, palpitating, while 
good Mére Baérn said 


her prayers in the 
church. 
But the practical 


maiden had recollected 
her house-wifely duties and she was taking the 
crisp brown raisin rolls out of her oven when 
the young man came in, holding tenderly in his 
arms something he had wrought. It was a little 
figure of the Virgin, so finely done, so full of 
wonderful life, that it was as though a glow 
flowed from it onto his inspired face and made 
it glorious. 

“May I borrow the use of your oven a little 
minute, dear Marianne, to bake this?” He 
begged in his vibrant voice. Then, as she hur- 
ried to wipe out the hot oven to make it fit for 
that lovely task, her eyes gleamed like softly 
flashing jewels and her sweet mouth trembled 
with emotion. The child was beautiful. 

Raoul looked at her with calm, cleared vision. 
It was as though he was seeing her for the 
first time. And he saw in her face that which 
he had always dreamed of seeing in a woman. 
She was not looking at him, but at the small 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Rural ‘Rhapsody 


“WHAT’S SO RARE AS A DAY IN JUNE?” 


KNEW I’d never finish my spiel until that 

remark had been repeated, so I got it off 
my chest right at the start. But, with all due 
respect to the poet, he didn’t go far enough— 
stopped twenty-nine paces short of the full 
measure. 

When I read the works of the masters about 
the glory of a June day I smile and come as 
near purring as any human being can. A DAY 
in June? No less than thirty days of June for 
us. But still we should be thankful when we 
find a poet singing about God’s glorious out- 
doors—perhaps June isn’t confined to the out- 
doors, but outdoors is the only place that day 
in June that the poet sang about can be really 
enjoyed. Poets so often wail and moan about 
things unpleasant! We could never see the 
sense of that with a world of glory made to 
gladden the hearts of us. 

There was an editorial in our daily paper 
just this week that pleased us much. The editor 
gave a list of June flowers along our highways. 
He says: 

“There are lupine and larkspur and sweet- 
brier and mallow, camas and cats ears, poppies 
and cornflower; oxeye daisies and the flower 
called rightly—Sunshine; hollyhock and honey- 
suckle; grassy widows and violets; astor and 
Indian Paints; rhododendrons and rue; field 
daisies that have turned vagrant; columbine 
and spirea—and many and many another in the 
roadside garden, a province in which all should 
tarry instead of passing in such an urgency of 
haste. 

“But loiter we will not. Who uttered that 
command to hasten? Who enforces it? Fool- 
ish interrogations. For it is old-fashioned to 
halt for a half hour—just a half hour to get 
acquainted with the wildflowers 

Rushing to and fro. What do we do with all 
this time we are saving in our journeyings? 

But coming back to June—One June not 
long ago we set out before dawn—going fishing 
up in the mountains. We left home at such an 
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early hour we found ourselves travelers in a 
world of grey—grey and chilly. We drew our- 
selves down into our collars and half wished we 
hadn’t left our nice warm beds. 

Mile after mile we sped onward and upward. 
On the top of a steep hill we met our first thrill 
—the greyness giving way to a pale ivory tint 
in the East. 

“It’s Dawn coming,” someone said in the 
hushed voice one just naturally uses in the 
presence of something that speaks the language 
only the soul understands; and then “Couldn't 
we wait right here for Dawn?” another asked. 

“And why not?’ said Himself his voice 
lowered, too. 

So right there we stopped atop the world. 
The sun was surprised to find us there awaiting 
him. He blinked—well, maybe it was ourselves 
that blinked, but not for long. We couldn’t 
waste those precious moments. It isn’t often 
we meet the sun on the top of a “‘windswept 
hill” (apologies to the poet) and watch him 
pour his wealth all over the world. Ach, sure, 
I don’t know why we don’t. It’s just another 
bit of silliness like tearing back and forth along 
the highway without glancing at any of the 
beauty to be found. 

When the world was all flooded with the gold 
of the sun the sky took on that heavenly blue, 
and here and there a white scarfy cloud floated 
o’er. 

I know this picture doesn’t sound so “hot” as 
my wee ones would say, but when you take into 
consideration that my artistry calls for imple- 
ments of labor usually, you will overlook my 
lack of technique—finesse, or whatever the lack. 


I’ll refrain from any more pictures, but do 
let me tell you that if you are not in too much 
of a hurry to reach the little dusty bed where 
we shall all be resting some day, your soul 
would be thrilled by a trip on such a mountain 
road—flanked with giant firs, and splashed 
with all the color of Nature’s choicest pigments. 
Or, for that matter, any road will do. It 


(Turn to page 44) 
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cA Shortstop Sacrifices 


HERE wasn’t much f 

doubt, to use the par- | § 
lance of the game, that Jim 
Malloy was going places as 
a shortstop in big-time 
baseball. Both at bat and 
defensively he was a 
“natural”. After eight 
weeks of big-league cam- 
paigning he was sporting 
the very respectable batting average of .350, 
including a goodly number of extra base blows, 
and, according to all the experts, he gave 
promise of still greater things to come, so that 
“Chuck” Monahan, swat monarch of the league 
for the past two seasons, was casting more 
than one anxious optic in his direction. Nor 
was he remiss defensively. As pivot man on 
two-ply killings he was perfect; his perfect 
strikes to the initial hassock thrown from any 
position made hostile smashes to short nothing 
less than suicidal, and the bane of most in- 
fielders, those towering flys, he transformed 
into vertical marks in the out column with the 
debonair unconcern of a “Rabbit Maranville’”—- 
yes sir, there wasn’t much doubt that Jim, al- 
though but eighteen and a short two months 
removed from Row A of a senior high-school 
class, was a coming star in big-league baseball. 


The plaintive laments of the bleacherites of 
the other seven cities in the circuit, those real 
fans of baseball, asking all and sundry “what’s 
the matter with our managers that we can’t 
ever get a ball player like that Malloy for our 
team” in itself was conclusive proof; those 
boys in the sun seats know their ball players. 

Moreover, the “grape-vine” system, that 
mysterious telegraphy from team to team of 
opposition weaknesses and faults, had passed 
the word around: “Lay off that kid Malloy. 
He’s got what it takes”. And, brethren, when 
men, hardened by thirty or so seasons in the 
baseball wars, with eyes trained to detect the 
slightest deficiency in baseball ivory, mechani- 
cal or mental, so put their stamp of endorse- 





Joseph Aubuchon 


ment on a player, you can 
lay your last dollar on 
their judgment. “Lippy” 
Kenyon, base thief, goat 
getter, and sign stealer par 
excellence—it was a well 
known fact that he had 
once detected the sign for a 
famous’ twirler’s curve 
from the muscular contrac- 
tion of the catcher’s biceps when he wagged his 
initial digits in signal—summed up the consen- 
sus of opinion pretty well. 

Meditatively rubbing a bruise on one of his 
ribs he exploded: “Lay off that Malloy. In 
the first inning when I walked I told him that 
I was coming down with spikes high and to 
watch out. Look what he did. I thought he 
was trying to make a non-stop excavation to 
China the way he tagged me. That rib will be 
sore for a week. And he told me that was oniy 
a sample of what was coming the next time. 
That kid has got what it takes.” 

“Yeh,” chimed in “Snipe” Woodward, ace 
chucker, justly famous for his consistently 
efficient mound work, “look what he did to me. 
I dusted him off twice there in the fourth, and 
that fresh kid told me he was going to ram his 
bat down my throat the next time I tried it. I 
believe he’d have done it too. But, boy, how he 
can sock that apple; I couldn’t get a thing past 
him. I wish we had him.” 

All in all, “Skipper” Kelly, perennial 
manager of the Blue Stockings, was well justi- 
fied in his mental hand clasp every time he saw 
Jim whack the agate or toss a runner out. Mall- 
oy was his own personal acquisition. As it 
were but yesterday he could remember how it 
all had happened. The team had been rained 
out in Cincinnati and they had been idling in 
the hotel lobby when a telegram had arrived. 
It was from Brother Leo, a classmate and team- 
mate at St. Joseph’s College some thirty-five 
years age, telling of a shortstop who had the 
goods. 
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“Skipper” knew Brother Leo and his astute 
judgment of talent in a ball player. Acting 
on a sudden hunch—all big-league managers 
have them—he grabbed a train but an hour 
later. In a short time he reached the extremely 
modest hamlet of Pilotville where Brother Leo 
was teaching and coaching the high school 
squad, and a few moments later was engrossed 
in conversation with his clerical friend whose 
ample girth gave no evidence that once he had 
been the best outfielder ever produced by St. 
Joseph’s, and they have sent up some mighty 
good ball players, including “Smoky Joe” Wil- 
son, two-time batting champ of the senior 
major loop. According to Brother Leo, usually 
most conservative in his praise, his protege was 
a combination of Hans Wagner, Ty Cobb, and 
Joe Cronin with all the sterling qualities of 
each, so that “Skipper” had pronounced his 
willingness to sign the youth sight unseen. 

As he pondered all this, “Skipper” suddenly 
thought of the sole discordant note of the whole 
affair. Jim had signed the contract on a con- 


dition. He demanded the privilege to abandon 
the team on three days’ notice, promising at the 


same time not to join any other. Nor could 
Brother Leo throw any light on such a mys- 
terious procedure. “Oh, well,” concluded 
“Skipper”, “it makes no difference now. He'll 
never quit now that he’s made. They never do; 
the lure of the big league gets them all. Why 
worry?’ And he settled back to watch his Blue 
Stockings, aided materially by three smashing 
singles and a torrid triple, the fruit of Jim’s 
flail, smash the Grays to the tune of 4 to 0. 


Perhaps he would not have been so joyous 
and philosophical had he seen his shortstop that 
same evening. In succession Jim had declined 
offers to be a fourth at bridge, to take in the 
movies, and to go on a boat excursion. Alone 
he had stolen away to a down-town church, St. 
Stephen’s, whose doors were always open. 

Now, as he knelt near the tabernacle, Jim 
asked for help. He had a problem to solve of 
whose existence he alone knew, for he had kept 
it secret from everyone, even Brother Leo. As 
he looked back, he mentally condemned himself 
as a fool and weakling for doing so, but still 
at that time the call had not been so insistent. 
“Shall I be a priest?’ That thought echoed 
and re-echoed in his brain; almost every waking 
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moment, even in the heat of the daily diamond 
conflict, it occupied his thoughts. “Shall I be 
a priest? God, I cannot give up all this. Look, 
I am famous already ; what other boy of my age 
has the prospects of myself? I can still save 
my soul in the world; I go to Communion every 
day now, and I can keep it up. The world needs 
good laymen as well as priests. Besides, even 
if I should go to the seminary, how do I know 
that I shall persevere? Maybe I should drop 
out, and then what prospects in life shall I 
have? My batting eye will be dimmed then; 
the long lay-off will affect me, and I shall not 
be able to play big-league ball any longer. Sure- 
ly you don’t want me; I’m too selfish; if you 
really wanted me I should not mind this 
sacrifice.” 

Can we blame Jim so much for his prayer? 
Remember, he was but eighteen and few at that 
age possess mature judgment or the ability of 
proper evaluation. Is it not a fact that we 
often break God’s law for a passing pleasure 
or a momentary gain? Do not we often heed 
the seductions of the world instead of the quiet 
warnings of our conscience? “Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 

However, God’s ways are not ours, and as 
Jim knelt there, pouring out his soul in prayer, 
suddenly he KNEW. He knew with the same 
certainty as if Christ had spoken to him by 
word of mouth that his mission in life was to 
save souls; God was calling him. He remem- 
bered then what Brother Leo had once told the 
baseball squad: “Sometimes in this game, and 
not only in baseball but in life too, we must 
sacrifice for the good of others. We must for- 
get ourselves, and a real man will take it and 
heed the manager’s signal.”’ God had given him 
the signal to sacrifice—he must be a real ball 
player and play the game. A snatch of an al- 
most totally forgotten sermon suddenly floated 
into his memory: “Unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground die, itself remaineth a- 
lone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 
His mind was made up; irrevocably, once and 
for all: He would be a priest. 


* * * * * * * 


The good people of the little town of Hamp- 
ton can never understand just why “Skipper” 
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Kelly, still leader of the Blue Stockings, for the 
past three years—ever since Father James 
Malloy has been stationed there—has annually 
squired his crack aggregation into their hamlet 
to play an exhibition game with Father Mall- 
oy’s Holy Name team. Certainly the small 
crowds, although the villagers turn out to a 
man, do not justify it; nor does the calibre of 
the parochial organization, despite their win- 
ning for the past two years the state amateur 
championship and sending up to the Blue 
Stockings, at the recommendation of Father 
Malloy, an ace hurler and their slugging first- 
sacker. 


They would have been yet more surprised if 
they could have overheard a conversation be- 
tween “Skipper” and the priest on the occasion 
of the last game. 
Biting off the tip of 
a cigar, Kelly quoth: 
“Father, I always 
did say you would be 
a good priest. You 
know how to sacri- 
fice, else with your 
prospects you never 
would have had the 
courage to quit the 
game. ° A ball player 
and a priest are alike 
there at least; we 
both must know how 
to sacrifice; a ball player for the team, a priest 
for souls.” 


“Skipper” Kelly has never forgotten Father 
Malloy’s answer: “Why everybody has to sacri- 
fice, if they want to reach heaven. ‘Unless a 
man take up his cross daily and follow Me, he 
cannot be My disciple’—those are the words of 
Christ himself, the only way to heaven. Still 
it's worth it all. Even in this life sacrifice 
brings its own reward and happiness; you’ve 
already experienced that. How far do you 
think you would have gotten in the World 
Series last year were it not for that pitcher and 
first baseman whom I sent up to you? And you 
never would have had them were it not for my 
being a priest. You see we cannot outdo the 
Lord in generosity. God scores our sacrifices 
in letters of gold.” 


The Sufferer’s Mass 


WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 


“The flesh of this my body crucify,” 

The twisted lips so bravely breathed his prayer. 
“A member of the Mystic Christ am I; 

The flesh of this my body crucify; 

Accept my portion of Thy agony.” 

His pain ascended like an incense rare. 

“The flesh of this my body crucify,” 

The twisted lips so bravely breathed his prayer. 
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Letters to the Homesick 
(Continued from page 36) 


had enlightened him on the Mass itself. 
“Well,” he said, “I told him that you had 
gone as far as the Epistle with me and I asked 
him to enlarge on that a bit.” 
“Did he?” I asked. 
“Did he? I'll say he did. 
never get away from him.” 
“Let me in on some of it,” I put in as I saw 
the meaningful glance at his watch. 


“Well, it was that point about the crucifix 
joining the two divisions of world history that 
formed the foundation for the explanation. You 
see, Christ came to reconcile and reunite 
Heaven and earth. To do this he first assumed 
the office of teacher. 
The way must be 
prepared and this 
was done not only 
during the few years 
of Christ’s life on 
earth, but during the 
four thousand years 
that preceded His 
coming. God taught 
by word and by 
grace both by direct 
revelation and by 
means of the proph- 
ets. The world was, 
so to speak, prepared in mind and heart for the 
act of the Redemption. The fact that the 
world as a whole did not accept this teaching 
and preparation was not God’s fault. 

“In the Mass this preparation works out in 
much the same way, since the Mass is after all 
the re-presentation of the work of the Redemp- 
tion. The people are prepared for the climax 
of the Mass by word and grace given in the 
prayers and instructions that flow from the 
altar and the pulpit. 

“Reading aloud of Scriptural passages in 
Holy Mass dates back to Apostolic times. This 
was one of the customs taken over from the 
Jewish ceremonial and Christianized. For a 
long time the passages were chosen at random 
by the bishop. There were no set rules to de- 
termine the choice, and the quantity read was 
likewise left to the good pleasure and judg- 
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ment of the bishop. However, with the gradual 
development of a liturgical year along definite 
lines, the extracts, or pericopes, became fixed. 
In the sixteenth century the Cnurch decided on 
the present system. 


“Conformity with the feast or season was, 
of course, one of the deciding factors in the 
choice of the Epistles as we now know them. 
The name, Epistle, by the way, is given because 
so many of the pericopes are taken from the 
letters of the Apostles. As a matter of fact, 
every part of the Bible, with the exception of 
the book of Psalms and the four Gospels, is 
represented in the cycle of the Epistles. 


“A characteristic of these Epistles is the 
usually very evident harmony with the Gospel 
pericope of the Mass. To understand the Mass 
one must read both the Epistle and the Gospel, 
for they mutually complete one another, the one 
supplying background and details lacking in 
the other. 

“The Epistles demand our reverent attention 
not only because of their connection with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, but also because of their 
own intrinsic value. They are not the fruits 
of the pen of some sin-stained man. They are 
messages from the Holy Ghost. They are let- 
ters sent to us from Heaven, telling us about 
our real Home. 

“The Epistles are divinely inspired prayers 
and, as such, they should take precedence over 
a lot of these modern mushroom growth 
prayers that exert a temporary appeal to the 
emotional among us. The Epistles have be- 
hind them centuries of fruitful usage. Why 
take a chance on the new and untried when we 
have such effective and efficacious prayers al- 
ready? 

“It would be a mistake, though to look on the 
Epistles solely as prayers addressed to God. 
Rather they are words spoken to us by God. 
All we have to do is to do what those signs at 
railroad crossings tell us: STOP, LOOK, 
LISTEN.” 


Communion I recommend to you above all 
things.—Ven. Fr. De La Colombiere. 


Daily Communion makes the saints. 
—Frassinetti. 
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Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 40) 


doesn’t have to be a mountain road; nor do the 
trees have to be fir. Any tree is glorious— 
BUT, you must start early to meet Dawn be- 
fore the day’s distractions are busy. 


On our road we saw a wild clematis envelop- 
ing a spruce, transforming it into a pillar of 
purple. If we had seen nothing else that sight 
would have repaid us for leaving our comfort- 
able beds. 


Mountain streams came tumbling down on 
one side of the road racing and thundering, 
and finding a big bullying boulder challenging 
passage, just gurgled gleefully and darted 
across the road to the other side where the 
boisterous laughter continued. And all about 
us that woodsy fragrance that makes the 
traveler homesick for heaven. 


Well, who'll not say that is not the kind of 
rare day the poet had in mind—and, yet, this 
sort of day is not confined to June. On the 
contrary, when the summer sun is making us 
all irritable, wouldn’t that be just the time to 
roll out early in the morning and give the soul 
a treat? The poet mentioned June very likely 
because he was out in the rural stretchgs on a 
vacation. Naturally, he didn’t know that from 
early spring till the wintry winds blow, the 
days are many that offer soul-thrills. Not the 
same as June, maybe—but each month has its 
particular offering, and all worth the effort re- 
quired. 

But, if we don’t feel equal to the effort re- 
quired, why not lift the shade and salute the 
sun now and then from your bed? Or, why 
not stand out in the orchard now and then and 
watch the sky’s extravagant demonstration— 
colorful farewell to the setting sun. Rainbows? 
Why no rainbow can compare with that glory; 
and then, besides, if you want the rainbow, you 
must have the rain. No rain tickets for the 
sunset. All you have to do is just open your 
eyes. It would not be amiss, to be sure, if you 
did a little thinking. Wouldn’t be amiss, sure, 
if your heart sent forth a Thank You to the 
Creator of that glory. 

But this we must say for June: It is the 
month of roses—the month of pleasant sights— 
and pleasant scents for noses. 
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Home Holidays 


é¢T isn’t necessary to cross the continent to 
find rest. Why not spend your holidays 
at home?” 


I hadn’t expected that—from a neighbor 
who could always be depended on for under- 
standing, sympathy, and comfort. 


“Change is the most important thing about 
a vacation,” I reminded her. “How can you 
change your surroundings, the family, the 
house... .” 

My neighbor smiled. 


“Remember all the objectionable things you 
found where you spent 
your vacation last year? 
Why not give a thought 
to them — atrocious 
beds, bad cooking, dis- 
agreeable people. Check 
the bad features against 
the good and see if you 
can’t give yourself a 
lovely rest right here 


at home. Wait. Let 
me explain: 

Last year when there 
were no funds for 


WE'RE READY. LET'S GO! 


travel I looked the mat- 
ter of vacation square in the eye, and I saw that 
if I was to have a vacation it must be brought 
home tome. The idea intrigued me. Why not? 
Anyway, there was nothing to be gained by 
whining. What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured—but make sure there’s no cure before 
you give in. 

When I was sure I couldn’t go away I started 
a list of the features of the holidays away from 
home that appealed to me most. The first thing 
to come to mind was the morning reading hour 
in a hammock that swung delightfully between 
two great trees. Birds flitted about, butter- 
flies visited all the flowers, gossiping with the 
bees they met. It had to be a good book to keep 
me interested. I sighed for that joy that must 
be sacrificed to ‘Depression.’ After a short 
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Margaret C. Moloney 


mourning period my common sense began to 
work. 

You know what a glorious outdoor living 
room I have. Green velvet underfoot, green 
canopy overhead, walls of privet low enough to 
give the idler a good view of the surrounding 
hills. All needed was the hammock. A canvas 
hammock is inexpensive and comfortable. 
Down on the list went hammock. 

A few new magazines followed, and the 
names of books that could be had at the library 
for the asking. 

I couldn’t spend two weeks swinging in a 
hammock, reading, 
watching the birds and 
bees and butterflies, as 
much I had enjoyed an 
hour. What next? 
Hikes. Long hikes 
through the cool can- 
yons. No cash outlay 
for this. There was the 
hiking attire from last 
year. And I knew some 
delightful spots to visit 
—spots that offered 
corking fishing. It 
wasn’t necessary to buy 
fishing paraphernalia. Himself has enough for 
a regiment. I knew he was dying for a jaunt. 

“We could all go someday,” my neighbor 
stopped to suggest, and I agreed with a nod. I 
was eager for the rest of that holiday. 

“And, this may not appeal to you,” she hesi- 
tated, shyly, “but... well, once upon a time 
when I was not the staid matron I now am I 
got up every morning before dawn and waited 
with the birds the coming of day. Unless you 
have had this thrill, you don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word ecstasy. 

The world hushed in sleep, a grey blankety 
sky drawn over all. Here I said my morning 
prayers. Many times there were no prayers 
said—just appreciation—awe—and FAITH. 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Hello, Ma! 


(Concluded) 


Halescourt, 
Monday afternoon, 
February 26. 

Dear Ma: 


I have so much to tell you I do not know 
where to begin. I fell through the ice while 
skating and Hawkins saved me—and he was 
like a gladiator until just now when he 
came to my room and called me a two-timer, 
a forget-God-and-family-girl!! Said I was 
horsing around with aristocrats when I should 
be home washing the separator. Said I had 
good parents but I was a moron. Declared he 
knows you and Pa. Says I fell in the lake 
simply for attention. 


I was abed two days and my room was 
flower-laden the while. Miss Clarice has twelve 
flower gardens—some under glass—so she has 
flowers all the year. 


She did not phone you I fell in as she thought 
it would distress you. She is so thoughtful. I 
was having the best care possible and she knew 
I would soon be my own cheery self. 

Twenty seven days of heaven—here at Hales- 
court! 

When I was abed—not sick, only half shocked 
—Miss Clarice brought most of the activities to 
my room so I would be happy. We had a picnic 
supper followed by songs, charades and indoor 
ball. It was loads of fun. Another night we 
had a Colonial party. 

I enjoyed being ill. Allan Hale was so 
thoughtful. He came home. They were expect- 
ing him. 

I must tell you about him, Ma. He is taller 
than the ordinary and has a close-clipped mus- 
tache like the pictures of English cavalrymen. 
His hands are slenderly patrician. His eyes are 
like a hurt sheep’s. 


He has been attentive—noticeably so—to me. 
Edith says he must like me for he seldom 
speaks to a girl and as he is thinking of settling 
down he may be seriously inclined. He can get 
some one else to settle down with, Ma. He has 
seen the world and I haven’t. 
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Edith gave me a new trunk and two bags 
with my name printed on them in glaring white 
letters: KATHERINE McCANN, ROUTE 13, 
AVALON, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 

And they were full of clothes, Ma!! Dresses, 
undies, gloves, scarfs, sweaters, stockings. 

She claims I will tire of this veneer and go 
back to my home and the school I loved. She 
says I will be a nationally known educator—— 

The warning gong is sounding. Five minutes 
and the dinner bell will ring. It is so old-world- 
ly, so much like a four-walled-enclosed Paris 
convent that Cousin Eileen talks of. Oh, Ma, 
I wonder what will happen to me next? 

Did you ever feel that way, Ma? Or did you 
just sit at home in the farm kitchen with your 
parents and Aunt Mame sewing carpet rags 
and waiting? Waiting for Pa to come along. 
I couldn’t do that. I must get out and meet it 
foursquare whatever it is—a man, death, sor- 
row or adventure. 

Allan says he will miss me. I know we can- 
not stay here forever. Allan says I am a ray 
of sunshine, a sweet breeze, a prayer, a hope 
to cling to I feel that way about myself, 
Ma DINNER GONG SOUNDING 

Late Monday night- 

Cousin Eileen told me tonight we are leaving 
here March 2 to spend a month at Rancho del 
Espiritu Santo, in New Mexico. She is not 
certain if it is near Tucumcari or Sante Fe—- 
or near both. 

She claims the woman we are to visit is a 
first cousin to her father and to your father. 
The name is Mrs. Ed Chavez, although she 
signs herself Senora Eduardo Miguel Pedro 
Chavez. The maiden name was Kathleen Ward. 

Miss Edith gave me another trunk. It con- 
tained jodpurs, boots, sombreros, spurs, quirts, 
gloves and a saddle. 

I guess I did not tell you, Ma, I rode twice 
every day here at Halescourt. They have three 
stablemen and six riding horses. 

Do not worry over me, Ma. I can take care 
of myself, and you are aware of what a grand 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Things Happen to Fleur 


LEUR, young, sadly beautiful, sat think- 

ing over the years’ events. Yes her life 
had been a lonely one. If the future would 
hold nothing more than the monotony and sor- 
row of her life of nineteen years—then—ah, 
well, she had not much to look forward to. She 
had friends, friends who praised her, friends 
who followed her lead, but had she had friends 
who loved her? Since Our Lady had brought 
her to love God more, Fleur realized that she 
craved a few real friends. 


At times she thought she had a vocation for 
the Sisterhood—then again her longing for a 
real Catholic family life overwhelmed her. How 
she would love to have as her home a real 
Catholic atmosphere—where all would say the 
rosary together every night, where she might 
help the little ones with homework! But, was 
she not very silly to think of marriage when she 
loved no one? She knew no Catholic young 
men—she had an ideal, but had never met even 
a glimpse of her ideal. 


Fleur smiled as she thought of her visit that 
last vacation to St. Clare’s. Her heart beat 
faster, her eyes gleamed with a strange glim- 
mer of new hope. She had boarded with a 
pious German family. It was the memory of 
that family, her ideal, that enkindled in her 
heart that love for a real Catholic home. The 
Sietz’ home was a happy one. Norman, the 
youngest son, twenty-one, was full of life, with 
a determination to be a sculptor. The coming 
September he would come to Chicago, Fleur 
recalled, but this was only July, and so much 
could happen in the coming weeks. 


She and Norman had become fast friends, he 
telling her of the friends that visited him from 
the city of Chicago. It seemed sad to her to 
realize that he knew the best people of Chicago, 
Catholics of real worth, while she knew only 
non-Catholics, and these all much older than 
herself. He had cheered things up by promis- 
ing to introduce her. She sighed and shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. He might never 
come to Chicago. She hadn’t missed having 


Amedea Patricia Bortolotti 


real friends until she knew him and saw his 
friends. 

She recalled his tall perfect figure as he 
would walk down the country road with her to 
the convent, seeing again his brown hair and 
his blue eyes light with youth’s ambition as he 
talked of his plans of work and study when he 
would come to the city. She had told hom too 
of her ambition to write and of her hobby of 
studying character! Fleur gave a hard laugh 
as she realized how she prided herself upon 
being able to read character. 

“The mail man just came,” called Fleur’s 
mother from below, knowing her daughter’s 
anxiety to read the mail as soon as it came. 

“Any brown envelope?” asked Fleur care- 
lessly, though in her heart she dreaded the 
brown envelopes that meant stories returned. 

“No.” 

Fleur received the mail and had read two 
letters when her eye fell on the remaining one. 
The writing looked familiar. It looked like 
Norman’s, but then he had written about two 
weeks before, and as he hated writing it was 
not likely from him. Why, the letter was from 
Chicago, south side! But it did look like Nor- 
man’s writing! 

“T’ve been thinking of him—that’s all.”” With 
an angry pull she tore open the letter. 

In amazement she dropped the short letter 
after reading it. With eyes gleeming with un- 
usual joy she murmured, “Norman is in the 
city! He can’t find my name in the directory! 
No wonder; he probably forgets Oak Park is 
a suburb. Will I write and tell when he can 
come over? Will I!” 

“Mother! Norman is in town! 
him to come over Sunday?” 

“Certainly dear, though I don’t know what 
your father will say.” 

Fleur knew her father would like Norman so 
much better if only Norman wasn’t such a good 
Catholic. 

In the letter Norman had asked if he might 
bring Lawrence Bachman. They had often 

(Turn to page 59) 
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The Editor's Page 


DEMOCRACY, 


. —; ROM childhood we 
$ Ow Americans have been 
ay! fed with praise for de- 
sii mocracy. We have been 
A taught to regard it as 
#i the ideal form of gov- 
ernment. Correspond- 
ingly, we have been told only un- 
favorable things about government 
by kings and emperors. What else 
could we do but believe—then? 


But eventually we all grow up, and, 
in doing so, must go through the 
painful process of finding that all is 
not gold that glitters, even in the 
jewelry store of our school books, 
particularly our histories. One of 
the great sorrows we must endure on 
reaching maturity is that of seeing 
stains and flaws in the ideal persons 
and things of childhood. 


Painful it is but salutary, for 
otherwise we should be clinging to 
our toys and disregarding treasures; 
waiting confidently for Santa Claus 
instead of going forth to do man- 
fully. (One might pause lengthily 
her to devote one’s attention to the 
vast multitudes who never reach 
mental maturity; who are content 
to live on in childish ignorance and 
lack of vision, offering themselves 
as easy victims to tricksters in word 
and deed.) 


To return to government. If we 
study history and politics, we must 
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come to the conclusion that govern- 
ment by kings had its good points— 
many good points, while democracy, 
or government by the people, has its 
bad points—many very bad points; 
so bad, in fact, that there are serious, 
conscientious men who speak openly 
of the failure of democracy. 


Be that as it may, there is one 
aspect of democracy, which is the re- 
sult of its philosophy, an attitude of 
mind showing itself in daily life and 
action, which can never be enything 
but an evil and a serious loss, and 
that is the loss of reverence. 


This absence of reverence really 
belongs to the very origin and essence 
of democracy, for that movement had 
its beginnings in revolution and in 
the overthrow of existing authority; 
it aimed at the destruction of class 
differences, pulled royalty and aris- 
tocracy down to the level of the com- 
mon people, proclaimed the doctrine 
that all men are equal. 


We will not discuss the matter of 
equality here, nor dwell on how, in 
giving everyone a chance to get to 
the top, it has opened the way to dis- 
honesty and corruption to achieve 
prominence. What we set ourselves 
to discuss is the fact that a century 
and a half of democracy has borne 
this evil fruit, that we have trans- 
ferred our attitude toward aristoc- 
racy—namely, irreverence—to other 
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things which of their very nature we 
should hold in awe. 


It is not for us to say whether or 
not God ever willed a democracy. We 
can, however, affirm that God created 
things to live and move only in the 
way in which He intended; when 
men take it into their heads and 
hands to direct things otherwise than 
God intended, these things are going 
to go wrong. 

Thus, we have the principle that 
all rightful authority is from God, 
the Supreme Authority. Our fore- 
bears were taught to reverence 
authority held by men just because 
this authority is from God. Destroy 
reverence for rulers and you destroy 
reverence for the authority vested in 
them. Look about you now and you 
see that democracy has raised to high 
places men who have employed only 
crooked, rotten means of getting into 
office. The people know it; they hate 
them; worse still, they despise them 
and the authority for which they 
stand. It is but a short step, then, to 
a contempt for all authority—that of 
the State, of parents, of the Church, 
of God. 

Modern education, working along 
the same philosophy of contempt for 
all that is not of the present, has 
so ridiculed things our fathers rev- 
erenced that nothing is sacred any 
more. Among the thousand instances 
we could adduce, let us consider the 


attitude of today toward woman as 
compared to that of former times. 
How rarely do we meet with that 
reverence and chivalry towards her 
which so characterized past genera- 
tions. 


This is so because she herself has 
come to disregard the purposes and 
plans of God towards her. God made 
woman for the exalted function and 
dignity of motherhood. Hence her 
person and her body were to be 
always sacred. Now “sacred” and 
“secret” are of the same root. Fora 
thing to be sacred it is necessary that 
it be kept secret—hidden, enclosed, 
protected. Expose it to public view, 
mingle it with the common and the 
squalid, and its sacredness suffers. 


See how woman has deprived her- 
self of the reverence due her. She 
has come shamelessly to expose her 
body, to mingle her person in the com- 
mon things of life, has cast away her 
safeguards—in a word, has foolish- 
ly descended from the pedestal of 
mother and household queen to 
achieve equality and attention. 


And so with numberless other 
things. We have lost reverence for 
them. Why? Because when you pull 
an exalted thing down to the com- 
mon level, it necessarily slips from 
your careless hands and falls into the 


gutter. 
HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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From a Science Notebook 


When in flight, pelicans move 
their wings in time with the 
leader. 

* 7 * 

About 6,000,000 square miles of 

the earth’s surface are still cov- 
Sere cred with ice. About 5,000,000 of 
these are in the Antarctic. 


* * * 


On an average, 2,500 tons of sulphurous acid falls 
upon the Chicago district in one day—a product of its 
coal smoke. 

+ * *” 


Spiders taste with their legs. 
* 7 7. 
It takes about fourteen thousand average-sized ants 
to weigh a pound. 


* * * 


Red hair is more common in Scotland than anywhere 


* * * 


Our country has a virtual mo- 
nopoly on helium, the gas which is 
so frequently used to replace the 
inflammable hydrogen in airships 
and balloons. 

* + * 


A new desensitizer for dentistry 
deadens the pain of the drill. Be- 
ing a colorless liquid similar to 

water, it is applied simply by holding a dipped bit of 
cotton against the affected spot for a minute or more. 

* * * 

Electricity from the human body has caused about 
150 fires in the past six years. 


* * * 


Much of the wrapping material known as tin foil is 
aluminum. 
* * * 
About 500,000 tons of rubber are used each year in 
the United States. 
* * * 
Twenty per cent of the combustible gases generated 
in the cylinder of an automobile motor leave the ex- 
haust unburned. 


* * * 


The energy produced by a 
person speaking for five 
years, if converted into 
electricity, would light a 
twenty-five watt lamp for 
only one minute. 


H.S., 0.8. B. 


The horns of the moon always 
point away from the horizon, never 
towards it. 

* * ~ 

An Australian luminous mush- 
room gives forth a green light of 
sufficient brightness to illuminate 
a page of type. 

* * * 

Tests have shown that thirty pounds of aluminum 
foil will insulate against heat as effectively as 2,000 
pounds of cork. 

* * * 

The modern automobile motor is capable of obtaining 
only about one-twelfth of the possible power in a 
gallon of gasoline. 

* * 7. 

If captured and stored, the energy of the sunshine 
striking the earth’s surface for only one minute could 
care for the heat and power needs of the world for an 
entire year. 

+ * * 

The average American yearly 
travels about 3,000 miles by auto- 
mobile and 150 by train. 

a * * 

The Grand Coulee Dam will con- 
tain three times as much concrete 
as Boulder Dam—in all, some 
9,500,000 cubic yards. 

a 7” * 
Rattlesnakes do not always rattle before striking. 
* * * 

In 1852 aluminum sold for $545 a pound; today it 

is quoted at about 20 cents a pound. 
* * * 

Tests show that increasing the height of a window 
procures much more improvement in illumination than 
a corresponding increase in width. 

+. * as 

A new air camera designed for the use of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is capable of photographing 
an area of 600 square miles from an altitude of 30,000 
feet. 

* * * 

A new chemical primer, when painted or sprayed on 
galvanized iron surfaces, simplifies 
the painting of such surfaces. 

* * 

It takes about twice as much 
electric current to heat the ordi- 
nary electric iron as it does to run 
the ordinary washing-machine 
motor of one-quarter horsepower. 
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Query Corner 


I have been reading the Bible and met something 
that sounds queer to me. Jesus came to enlighten men 
and not to puzzle them. Why then did Jesus speak to 
the Jews in parables “so that hearing, they could not 
understand.” (Mark 4:12) See also Matt. 13:14 and 
Isaias 6:9. And in Mark 8:30 Christ “strictly charged 
them (the apostles) that they should not tell any man 
of Him.” It ht Christ gave every person a chance 
to hear the truth, but this seems not to be the case. 
Can you explain it? 


To be exact, the quotation from Mark 4:12 reads: 
“that seeing they may see and not perceive, and hearing 
they may hear and not understand.” This is quite 
different from “could not understand.” Christ certainly 
did come to enlighten and teach all men, but just as 
He does not refuse sufficient grace for faith and sal- 
vation to any one, neither does He force belief in His 
teachings on any one. In spite of every grace, men can 
blind themselves by refusing to believe and understand, 
and this is precisely what Christ Himself said of the 
Jews when yap the Prophet Isaias: “For the heart 
of this people is grown gross, and with their ears they 
have been dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
shut.” Because the carnal-minded Jews refused to 
hear Christ’s plain teaching about His spiritual king- 
dom, He spoke to them in parables or figures, a com- 
mon mode of expression among the Orientals, which 
the well-disposed could easily comprehend. It is true 
that on several occasions Christ told His apostles not 
to tell any one what they had seen or h , not that 
He wished toe conceal anything, but He did this in order 
to reveal Himself to the Jews only gradually, to wean 
them little by little from their earthly idea of the 
Messias to a more spiritual concept of Himself and His 
divine msision. 


Do Catholics have to believe the Old Testament? I 
thought the Old Law was supplanted by the New Law 
when Christ came. 


Since the Old Testament portion of the Bible is divine- 
ly inspired just as truly as the New Testament books, 
the Church treasures it as the words of God. The 
Catholic believes the word of God no matter in which 
section of the Bible it is contained. Besides the covenant 
of God with the Jewish people and the ceremonial laws 

rtaining to the Jewish religion, the Old Testament 

ks of Holy Scripture contain many revealed ‘truths 
and moral precepts. By the coming of Christ the 
Jewish religion with its ceremonial laws was indeed 
abrogated, use the very reason for its existence 
had ended, but the truths of divine revelation and the 
moral precepts remain unchanged since God, their 
author, is unchangeable. 


When the Bible says that a man must be born again 
how is this to be understood? 


A Christian is not only a child of Adam, but also a 
child of God. By his natural birth he became a child 
of Adam, that is, a member of the human race. By a 
supernatural or spiritual birth he becomes an adopted 
child of God. This spiritual birth takes place in the 
Sacrament of Baptism: through the pouring of water 
and the words of Baptism the soul receives the new 
and supernatural life of grace, which means that God 
Himself lives and acts in the soul in a special and sub- 
lime manner. Our Lord once explained these words to 
Nicodemus: “Unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” “Water” refers to the Sacrament of Baptism 
and “Holy Ghost” to both the divine life of grace which 
is infused and the divine power which effects this 
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infusion; although this divine life and power are com- 
mon to all Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, they 
are ~~}! attributed to the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of life and love. 


What is the ovig® of the so-called Gregorian Masses 
which are offered for deceased persons? How many 
Masses must be said? Must all of them be said by the 
same priest? 

The practice of offering thirty Masses for a deceased 
person on thirty consecutive days dates back to the time 
of Pope St. G ry the Great, (died 604 A. D.) from 
whom it derives its name. When St. Gregory was abbot 
of a monastery in Rome one of his monks died having, 
contrary to his vow of poverty, a number of coins in 
his a. To make an example of this infidelity, 
St. Gregory commanded his body to be buried in uncon- 
secrated ground and afterwards ordered thirty Masses 
to be offered on thirty consecutive days for his soul in 
atonement for his sin. From that time the practice of 
offering thirty consecutive Masses for a deceased person 
has been observed especially in Benedictine monasteries. 
It is not necessary that all thirty Masses be offered 
by the same fanaa but only that they be said on thirty 
— ays, without the interruption of a single 

ay. 


Are the Benedictines doing any special work towards 
co a of the Oriental Churches with the Western 
urch? 


In Belgium the Benedictine Monastery of Amay has 
been established by commission of the Holy See for the 
express purpose of studying the Oriental question and 
of preparing the way for ultimate reunion. The dif- 
ferent Oriental rites or liturgies constitute one of the 
fundamental problems of this question, but at the same 
time they furnish a point of contact between the East 
and the West. The monks of this monastery, therefore, 
devote themselves to the study of the Eastern liturgies, 
and in their monastery carry out the Greek and Russian 
liturgies simultaneously with the Latin rite. In the 
United States the Slavic Benedictine Monastery of St. 
Procopius at Lisle, Illinois, has taken up this work of 
reunion. Only recently the members of this monastery 
began a new publication, “The Voice of the Church” 
(the first number appeared in April, 1936), the purpose 
of which is to pooese better understanding between 
the Catholics belonging to the Eastern rites and those 
belonging to the Latin rite. This mutual understanding 
and sympathy between the Catholics themselves who 
belong to various rites approved by the Church is the 
first step towards the final goal of reuniting the Chris- 
tians of the separated Oriental Churches with the Moth- 
er Church of e. 


May the Sacrament of Extreme Unction be admin- 
istered to a person in good health but who is to undergo 
a risk which may endanger his life? 

No, the Sacrament of Extreme Unction may be re- 
ceived only by those who are sick and in danger of 
death. This is clear from the words of the Apostle St. 
James who has given us the apostolic teaching on this 
Sacrament: “Is any man sick among you? Let him 
bring in the priests of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord.” (James 5:14) Although a person may be in 
proximate danger of death, for example, a soldier on 
the battle field, the Sacrament of Extreme Unction may 
not be administered to him unless he receives some 
injury from which death is likely to follow. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


—With very little spring weather intervening the 
memorable winter of ’35-’36 almost leaped into mid- 
summer heat. 

—tThe rectors of both Major and Minor Seminaries, 
Fathers Anselm Schaaf and Stephen Thuis, went to 
New York for the annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association that was held in the 
metropolis during Easter week. Father Stephen was 
reelected vice chairman of the Minor Seminary section 
of the Association. During the same week the Catholic 
Library Association met at St. Louis. Father Subprior 
Placidus Kempf, our librarian, attended. 

—Father Abbot accepted an invitation to the con- 
secration of His Excellency the Most Rev. W. L. Adrian, 
lately appointed Bishop of Nashville. The plenitude 
of the priesthood was conferred at Davenport, Iowa, 
on April 16th. Father Abbot was also present for the 
installation ceremonies in the cathedral at Nashville on 
May 6th. 

—On April 30th His Excellency the Most Rev. Karl 
J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo, accompanied by Father 
Kennedy of the same city, paid us a visit while enroute 
from the centennial celebration in Texas. A reception 
was tendered His Excellency that evening in the gym- 
nasium of the Minor Seminary. 

—On April 28th the Marty Unit of the C. S. M. C. 
of the Minor Seminary gave an original mission play 
entitled “Under Christ’s Banner,” which was enthu- 
siastically received. This play, which was allegorical 
throughout, was written in blank verse by Charles 
Koster of fifth class. The theme was based on several 
of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” and on Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.” The grand finale was the appearance of 
the Knight Sir Galahad with the Holy Grail in the 
court of King Anfortas surrounded by his knights. The 
stage setting was very appropriate for each part, the 
costumes were beautiful. 

—The Sunday pilgrimages to Our Lady of Monte 
Cassino were resumed for the month of May on the 
first Sunday of the month. Father Abbot preached the 
opening sermon. A goodly number of pilgrims was 
present. 

—On May 4th Father Albert returned from the 
hospital in St. Louis, where he spent some weeks under 
the care of the specialist for an infection that threat- 
ened the loss of his sight. Happily one of his eyes 
has been restored to almost normal vision, while the 
other has greatly improved. It is still necessary, how- 
ever, for him to wear dark glasses and to keep close 
to his room. 

—tThe dress rehearsal of Shakespeare’s Richard III 
was given on the evening of May 8th, while the drama 
was presented to the public on May 10th and 17th. 
All the actors, who were drawn from the Minor Semi- 
nary, performed their parts exceptionally well. The 
two outstanding characters, however, were Leon Arthur 
Beriault as Richard III and Philip Duesing as King 
Edward VI. Father Thomas coached the play, which 
was a decided success. 


—Father Robert Keber, O. S. B., a priest of Mount 
Angel Abbey, was our guest for several days early 
in May. During the past year and a half he had been 
attending the liturgical academy at Maria Laach in 
Germany and was on his way back to Mount Angel 
from Europe. 


—The Major Seminary had its annual picnic on 
May 6th. The day was bright and warm. One week 
later the students of the Minor Seminary had their 
outing on Monte Cassino. Although their games were 
interrupted by a shower shortly before noon and an- 
other in the afternoon, yet the day was one of pleasure. 


—tThe alumni of the class of ’11 will pass the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their ordination on June 10th. The 
following members of the class are still among the 
living: The Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O. S. B., Abbot 
of St. Joseph’s Abbey in Louisiana; Fathers Edward 
Bauer, Bernard Riedford, Henry Hunger, John Bracher, 
James Ryan, of the diocese of Indianapolis; Father 
Henry Kipp, of Rapid City; Fathers John Abell, 
Charles Rahm, and Joseph McAleer, of Louisville; Fa- 
ther James Melling, of Detroit. 


—Only four of the class of ’86 remain to celebrate 
the golden jubilee of their priesthood. June 19th is the 
anniversary day. The jubilarians are Fathers John H. 
Hillebrand, pastor of St. Boniface Church, Evansville; 
J. Adam Urich, Morris, Indiana; Bonaventure Goebel, 
O. S. B., chaplain of St. Alexius Hospital, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Norbert (Charles) Stricker, O. S. B., 
St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington. 


—This year the ordinations will take place on the 
Monday and Tuesday after Pentecost, June ist and 
2nd. The class of ’36 numbers twenty-six. Holy Or- 
ders will be conferred on the Rev. Messrs. John Betz, 
Conrad Gohman, Vincent Grannan, Clement Hut, 
Richard Kavanaugh, Charles Knight, William 
McLaughlin, James McMahon, Leo Schafer, Thomas 
Mindrup, Daniel Nolan, for the diocese of Indianapolis, 
and the clerics Robert Morthorst, O. S. B., and David 
Duesing, O. S. B., who will be ordained to the priest- 
hood in the Abbey Church on June 2nd. The remainder 
of the class will wait four days longer to receive the 
priesthood on June 6th in the cathedrals of the dioceses 
with which they are affiliated. For Louisville are the 
Rev. Messrs. Louis Bossung, Charles DeNardi, Leo 
Dienes, William Griesbaum, Richard O’Hare, and 
Robert Wilson; for Fort Wayne: the Rev. Messrs. 
Louis Madejezk, William Faber, Everard Klein, Wil- 
liam Plotzki, and Joseph Buczyna. As reported pre- 
viously, the Rev. Michael Raleigh, another member of 
the class was ordained April 5th at Techny, Illinois, 
for the Archdiocese of Portland. The names of those 
who are to be promoted to the diaconate, subdiaconate, 
and the minor orders, will be reserved for our next 
issue. 

—Following closely upon the ordinations is the end 
of the school year. The summer vacation will open on 
the morning of June 5th. 
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—Some recent deaths among our alumni are the 
following: the Rev. Edward O’Toole, class of ’93, 4 
priest of the diocese of La Crosse, died early in the 
year at Wausau, Wisconsin; the Rev. Hubert Zimmer- 
man, likewise of the class of ’93, died March 15th as 
pastor of Hubbell, Michigan in the diocese of Detroit; 
the Rev. John Perse, class of 98, who was ordained 
for Denver, but had to seek a lower altitude, was called 
by the angel of death on March 10th at Kansas City; 
the Rev. William Wenzel, class of ’89, passed to his 
reward at Beloit, Kansas, on April 9th; the Rev. 
Celestine Schwartz, class of ’80, who had lived twenty- 
two years in retirement near St. Croix, Indiana, was 
called hence on April 25th; the Rev. Christian Snyder, 
class of ’92, passed away at Springfield, Illinois, on 
April 30th. 

—The Rev. Eugene A. Simon, class of ’04, pastor of 
St. Agnes Church, Howell, near Evansville, died on 
May 7th. Father Abbot and Father John attended 
the funeral at Howell on May 11th. The remains were 
then taken to St. John’s Church, Vincennes. There 
the deceased had been baptized and as a boy had at- 
tended the parochial school. It was in St. John’s 
Church too that he had offered up the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass for the first time. Father Abbot preached 
the funeral sermon at Vincennes and Father Cyril 
served in the capacity of master of ceremonies.— 
Eternal rest grant them, O Lord! 


Soul in Clay 
(Continued from page 39) 


clay figure in his hand, and her gaze was rapt, 
entranced. She was recognizing Beauty, Love, 
the Ideal, as only those who have the gift of 
true vision may recognize beyond symbolism 
the shining spirit from beyond. As though 
moved by an irresistible impulse she stretched 
out a finger and touched gently the wonderful 


little figure. Through the impalpable ether 
enveloping them both leaped the high and fine 
adoration of two souls. Raoul trembled. Lest 
he let fall the precious thing she threw forth a 
protecting hand. 

“Oh,” she breathed. And softly made the 
sign of the cross. 


Home Holidays 
(Continued from page 45) 


Gradually the greyness became pearl, and 
then a pink flush crept in, relieving the dull- 
ness. With the color the birds began to stir, 
but not to sing. Now and then one would dart 
out impatiently. Now and then I’d hear a 
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twitter, as if some eager little fellow was say- 
ing—‘O, I see her!’ and then cuddle close to 
his mother overcome with shyness. 


But with the first sunbeam on the heights 
the birds leaped from their nests; insects came 
to life, and suddenly the world was filled with 
music. I joined the birds, and they never 
seemed to resent my croaky voice. 

“But,” my neighbor sighed, “‘as the picture 
titles would put it, there came a time when I 
would be snatching a bit of sleep just about the 
time dawn was arriving. When one spends 
long weary nights with teething babies, the 
dawn loses its lure. 

So—I, having nothing to keep me from slip- 
ping out, made it a point to be there in the old 
familiar place waiting with the birds when the 
day took over tlie world. 

There were so many things I had wanted to 
do for years. I listed them as I remembered 
them—and, my summer holidays were the most 
delightful I have ever spent. Some work had 
to be done; but not so much. Curtains were 
taken down. Meals simplified. No entertain- 
ing, with the exception of someone dearly be- 
loved. We had a small item inserted in the local 
paper announcing the fact that we were going 
on our vacation—that was all. 

“Life is so lovely, ’tis a great pity not to live 
it abundantly.” 

Well, change was what I had wanted, so I 
changed my mind about traveling about the 
country, spending money I didn’t have. We 
are sending an order today for a hammock, also 
a notice to the local paper. One nice thing 
about our magazine subscriptions, they’ll be 
giving us a holiday each month. O, the books 
we'll be reading, one of which will NOT be 
Anthony Adverse. 

“No, don’t make yourself do anything—just 
rest, but it wouldn’t hurt to do some thinking 
while you’re resting in your hammock, enjoying 
the beautiful world about you... .” 

“Yes, thinking would be a change,” I ad- 
mitted. “But no trysts with Dawn! Since it’s 
change I’m seeking, I'll set the alarm for the 
regular hour—ungodly hour—and when it 
shrieks, I’ll shut it off and—go back to sleep.” 

And, there’ll be no worrying about bills. 
What a grand and glorious idea. No patent 
on it. 
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The Home Circle 


His Promises 


To those who honor His Sacred Heart, our Lord 
says: 

1. I will give them all the graces necessary in their 
state of life. (How safe may we not feel with this 
tender assurance in our hearts!) 

2. I will establish peace in their houses. (Let souls 
torn with strife and sorrow turn their eyes trustfully 
to Him.) 

3. I will comfort them in all their afflictions. (He 
will lift the cross from our shoulders and carry it for 
us.) 

4. I will be their secure refuge dur- 
ing life, and above all in death. (How 
sweet to know that we have one Friend 
Who never changes!) 

5. I will bestow a large blessing 
upon all their undertakings. (With 
brave and confident hearts we may look 
to Him for success.) 

6. Sinners shall find in My Heart 
the source and the infinite ocean of 
mercy. (Let us place those whom we 
want to reform deep in His Sacred 
Heart!) 

7. Tepid souls shall grow fervent. (Draw near to 
the fire of His Heart, and feel our own hearts glow.) 

8. Fervent souls shall quickly mount to high per- 
fection. (The Sacred Heart becomes a stepping-stone 
to the heights of holiness.) 

9. I will bless every place where a picture of My 
Heart shall be set up and honored. (Let no Catholic 
home be without this gracious Image.) 

10. I will give to priests the gift of touching the 
most hardened hearts. (Let us help priests by praying 
to the Sacred Heart for their converts.) 


11. Those who promote this devotion shall have their 
names written in My Heart, never to be blotted out. 
(Promoters of the League, what a reward awaits you!) 

12. Those who make the nine First Fridays will 
never die without the Sacraments, and My Divine 
Heart will be their safe refuge in this last moment. 
(What a comforting thought to know that at the dread 
last hour, when no friend or relative may accompany 
us to eternity, the Lover of Souls will be there to take 
our hand and lead us safely to our heavenly home.) 

We may rest secure in these, His promises, for He 
never breaks His word. We ought to read them every 
day and then set ourselves to know and love Him more, 
meditate on the unbelievable love of His human God- 
heart, which disdained not to come down and live as 
one of us, to suffer and to die. He tries by every way 
possible to lure us to Him. Will we satisfy the yearn- 
ings of this Heart, or will we ignore It? 
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Come to Mass! 


During Lent every church was filled every morning, 
even where there are several Masses a day. But alas, 
as soon as the holy season was over, folks seem to have 
decided that they have done enough—again the church- 
es are empty! Again the Lord waits in vain for those 
He loves, while a mere handful think it worth their 
while to come in and spend the short half-hour of 
Mass-time, while the priest at the altar “does this in 
commemoration of Him”. We, who are so busy about 
the things of the world, forget why we were put upon 

the earth—not to bury ourselves in 
material things, not to labor day in, 
day out, to the exclusion of God, but to 
work out our salvation—to serve Him 
and gain a place in that future Heaven 
for which. we all hope. 

Labor is necessary, of course, but we 
need not exclude spiritual things be- 
cause of it; we do not live to labor, but 
labor that we might live, and live for 
God. For, on the last day of our lives, 
God will not ask us, “how much money 
did you make?” or “how good an ap- 
pearance or social position did you 

keep?” But He will ask, “what have you done for your 
soul?” Then, all the money and social position and 
pride of appearance and possession will crumble as so 
much dust; nothing will remain but the spiritual things 
we have done. For instance, the Holy Masses will 
remain; they will be riches incalculable to those who 
piled them up while there was still time. 

When we think of some other countries where people 
are deprived of the chance of hearing Mass even on 
Sunday because of persecution, we ought to be ashamed 
that we value our priceless privilege so little; many 
of us live close to church; those of us who have grown 
children or no children have no excuse for remaining 
away from the Holy Sacrifice during the week. How 
much or how little we attend, is a sure index of our 
love for God. Are we willing to do a little more than 
just what we must, under pain of sin? 


Evenness of Temper 


A great deal of the unhappiness in the world is 
caused by people themselves; mostly, it is due to bad 
temper. A person possessing a vicious temper can go 
about causing a great deal of pain and unhappiness 
to his fellow men in the course of one day. A bad 
temper is like a savage beast, which goes about seeking 
whom it may devour. No one is spared; whether one 
does right or wrong, the bad-tempered person takes 
out his poisonous streak on all and sundry. It is a 
species of pride and arrogance, which takes upon itself 
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the right to rebuke everyone in its path, as if everyone 
else in the world were in the wrong, and it alone right. 
The bad-tempered person has no consideration for 
others’ feelings; he is nothing less than a rude boor, 
hurting others ruthlessly, and seeming to take a spite- 
ful pleasure in that hurt. 


But though a bad temper may hurt many people 
during one day, yet it is like a boomerang and hurts 
its owner most of all. For such a person is never 
happy, never serene, never at peace. He must always 
be on the alert to have a spiteful reply ready, some- 
thing venomous to spill upon the head of the unlucky 
person who happens to come in contact with him. 
Sometimes it is an employer who vents his unjust spleen 
upon those who depend upon him for their daily bread; 
sometimes it is a husband, who treats outsiders with 
faultless courtesy, yet makes of his home a horrible 
place where everyone is unhappy. Again, it may be a 
young man or woman who uproot the peace of the 
home by constant bickering over trifles, displaying ill 
tempers whenever anything is not to their liking. Bad 
temper should be uprooted in the child in its early 
stages; then it will not grow like an ever-lengthening 
python, which in the end crushes all the joy out of 
life for its owner. Above all, parents must restrain 
their own tempers at all times, for most bad tempers 
were planted in childhood through the power of ex- 
ample, and permitted to grow without discipline. 

Benedictine Missions 

Can You remember when you had chicken pox? Well, 
thirty little Indians at Immaculate Conception Mission 
were down with it in February, and it was a problem 
to keep them quietly in bed. Sister had to be with 
them constantly in order to keep them there. Even the 
High School Professor came down with it, and Father 
Kappenmann, a neighboring priest, coach of the Mis- 
sion basketball teams, took his place until he recovered. 
By the way, Immaculate Conception Mission needs 
sewing machines badly; the ones they have were 
second hand ones, and are about to fall apart. Anyone 
having a used machine they don’t need, please send it 
to Immaculate Conception, or send the money to Clare 
Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo., who 
has in the past been able to get machines very reason- 
ably for the Missions. Send any amount; it does not 
take long to gather enough for a machine. 

St. Paul’s Mission now has several Indian girl postu- 
lants who are to be “Indian Oblate Sisters”. They are 
cataloguing the school library at present, but more 
books are needed. Anyone having boy and girl story 
books no Jonger used at home, please send them to 
St. Paul’s, Marty, S. Dak. for the library. Also, the 
High School needs books; those having high school 
books no longer needed, kindly pack them up and send 
to St. Paul’s. They will be highly appreciated. 

St. Michael’s Mission is still going strong after the 
hard winter it underwent—56 degrees below zero was 
the lowest on record. This state had more snow than 
some Provinces in Canada. Boilers and stoves were 
Boing at top speed, gulping coal, coal, coal; roads 
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blocked most of the time, and hauling coal from the 
railroad an ordeal, to say nothing of the huge fuel bills 
which came afterwards. The cold was so intense and 
the snow so deep that even wolves were driven to the 
highways near the school in search of food. One pack 
followed a farmer wagon for some distance, but the 
man whipped up his horses and lost them. 


Buy this Product for the Missions 


In order to raise money for sewing machines and 
other Mission needs, buy “STOP-RUN”, a powder put 
up in envelopes, which prevents runs in silk stockings 
when they are soaked in it. One envelope will take 
care of six pairs of stockings. 15¢, two for 25¢. This 
was donated by a friend of the Missions, to be sold for 
their benefit. Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., enclosing coin. ; 


Household Hints 


If you haven’t enough dough to fill the whole muffin 
pan, fill the empty compartments with water and this 
will keep them from scorching. 

A freshly cut lemon is said to clean brass; 
and polish with chamois or clean soft cloth. 

Keep the sewing machine covered when not in use; 
this keeps the oil from drying out and dust and fuzz 
from getting into the working parts. After every two 
or three usings, oil and brush out working parts. Hard 
imbedded fuzz beneath the throat plate often causes the 
thread to tear. 

Wash a few leaves of spinach at a time in a colander 
under constant running water, and sand will quickly 
be eliminated. 

Eggs are a good hot-weather substitute for meat; 
they ‘are a tissue-building and tissue-repairing food, 
and contain mineral substances. 

Too much bric-a-brac in a room is just as bad as 
none at all; the first makes a room junky, the second 
leaves it too bare. Choose a few good ornaments. 

If you are temporarily without ice, let the cold water 
tap run until very cold, then surround the butter with 
water in the dish, and set the milk bottles in a pan 
of cold water. Put in a shady place where the wind 
can strike it. Keep butter covered against dust. 


rinse 


Recipes 


URUGUAYAN RICE: Mix I pound ground beef with 1 
cup cooked rice, 2 cooked carrots chopped, 2 chopped 
onions, 2 medium sized cooked potatoes cut up, % tea- 
spoon chopped parsley, 1 can mashed tomatoes, or 
tomato puree, salt, pepper and a sliced clove of garlic. 
Mix thoroughly, place in casserole, top with strips of 
bacon, and bake about twenty minutes. 

SausaceE Murrins: Take 1% pounds pork sausage 
and add 1% cups teasted bread crumbs, 1 chopped 
onion, 2 tablespoons catsup, 2 tablespoons horseradish, 
2 teaspoons prepared mustard, 1 egg. Mix thoroughly 
and pack in muffin pan. Bake fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Serve with pickled peaches and green mint jelly. 
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The Eucharist, the Fount of Health 


Adapted from “Benedictus Bote” 


The Sisters of Mercy of the Christian schools have 

today thirty-seven communities in Germany and six in 
Holland. The Foundress of this Congregation, Maria 
Magdalen Postel, who died July 16, 1846, was declared 
Blessed in 1908. She attained to an age of 90 years 
and was from earliest youth a true heroine of Christ. 
It was daily Communion, first received when ten years 
old and thereafter throughout eighty years, that made 
her holy and rich in sanctity. As did countless others 
she derived even bodily strength from Holy Com- 
munion. While still of tender age she ate only once 
a day and then but sparingly. Yet despite this her 
health was sound and vigorous. Poverty was her con- 
stant companion. Such was her zeal that she worked 
continuously without an interval of rest between the 
tasks she assumed. Now she was 
here, now there. No difficulty or 
obstacle could daunt her spirit. She 
was ever ready to help, to strength- 
en the weak, to alleviate pain, to 
dry tears. And withal she took 
scarcely any nourishment or sleep. 
Either she was made differently 
from the rest of men and was, as 
she was often called, an angel in 
mortal frame, or we must conclude 
that God sustained her in a special 
way. At fifty, the retiring age, she 
first began to encounter her many 
trials, labors, and sufferings, when 
founding the various houses of her 
Congregation. But through it all 
she maintained the spirit of holy 
Poverty, zeal, and trust in God. 
Daily Communion was the secret of 
her strength. 

The servant girl, the venerable 
Arrella was accustomed, on days 
when she communicated, to take 
searcely any other nourishment. 

She was frequently regaled in body, on such occasions. 

On those days when the Blessed Catharine of Sienna 
did not receive Communion she would become so sick 
that she appeared to be about to die; yet, however 
prostrate, she regained all her strength through Holy 
Communion. 

It was a known fact in the Franciscan Convent at 
Kaufbeuren that, when no remedy or medecine could 
avail the sick Sister, the Ven. Crescentia, and she was 
in such pain that she seemed unable to live longer, 
Holy Communion was invariably resorted to. This 
heavenly remedy healed her at once. So great was her 
hunger for this Divine Food that she appeared often 
as at death’s door. Before receiving Holy Communion 
she frequently was so weak and helpless that she scarce- 
ly could walk; it was necessary to support her under 


both arms, thus to lead her to church and to the Com- 
munion rail. Having received, she at once recovered 
her bodily powers and many times, too, those near 
her perceived sweet and fragrant perfumes. 

The Ven. Columba of Rieti has such a longing for 
the Bread of Angels that she could not live without 
It, and, when not permitted to approach the Holy 
Table, she would be reduced to a state of unconscious- 
ness. When, later on, she was privileged to receive 
almost daily she derived such sweetness and strength 
therefrom that, from her twentieth to her twenty- 
seventh year when she entered the Convent, she took 
no other nourishment but the Body of the Lord, to 
which Pope Innocent VIII himself testifies. Once when 
her Confessor asked her how she could subsist on the 

— Blessed Sacrament alone, she re- 
plied: “When I receive this Bread 
of life, I feel so replenished there- 
from that every desire for earthly 
food abandons me. I hope that the 
Goodness of God will, before the 
close of this year, vouchsafe you a 
proof that will remove your 
doubts.” Christmas soon followed. 
As Matins were chanted, Columba 
prayed for her Confessor and she 
was heard to say: “Today he will 
be enlightened.” According to cus- 
tom, her Confessor offered the 
Holy Sacrifice three times that 
morning. At the Communion he 
perceived such spiritual delights 
that body and soul exulted in the 

’ presence of the God Who lives and 
reigns eternally. This joy at- 
tained such heights during the 
third holy Mass that he lost all 
taste for ordinary food and 
throughout the day it was im- 
possible for him to eat anything. 
Informed of this through intuition, Columba addressed 
him on the following morning: “I am happy, Father, 
that you have tasted my nutriment and know now, 
through experience, how I can be wholly satisfied with 
the Bread of Angels.” 

Already in early times it is narrated of Abbot Gera- 
simus that he fasted forty days, his only food being 
the Holy Eucharist. Theodoret (Hist. Relig. c. 36) 
says the same of St. Simon Stylites. In Blosius we 
read that the saintly Marie de Oignie spent thirty 
days in this manner. 

From the close of the year 1812, when she received 
the sacred stigmata, until the time of her death in 
1824, the Venerable Anne Catherine Emmerich was able 
to take only water mixed with a small portion of 
wine; less frequently she drank the juice extracted 
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from fruits. She could retain no solid foods. 

The Blessed Nicholas de Flue lived for twenty-two 
years with no other food or drink than the Blessed 
Sacrament. After he had fasted the first eleven days 
he consulted his spiritual director as to whether he 
should continue, and only upon the advice given did he 
do so. When asked by Isner, his director, how it was 
possible for him to sustain himself, Nicholas answered: 
“When I attend Holy Mass, I feel so strengthened 
that I can easily dispense with food or drink.” “My 
Father,” he remarked on another occasion, “when I 
kneel near the priest and watch him as he consumes the 
Divine Food, or when I am made worthy to receive It, 
I become so filled with heavenly consolation that it 
redounds to the well-being of my body. This it is that 
nourishes me and satisfies me and makes me forget 
earthly food. The Body and Blood of Jesus Christ is 
my only Food and my only Drink; He abides in me 
and I in Him so that I live only through Him. Yes, 
Christ lives in me; He is my Food and Drink, my 
Health and Strength.” When first the people heard of 
Brother Nicholas’s remarkable fast, they refused to 
believe it. Careful watch was placed over him, yet 
never was he seen to take food. “The fast of Nicholas,” 
states a witness in the Process of Canonization, “is as 
true as an article of Faith; never have I heard any- 
thing to the contrary.” The government ordered a 
rigid inquisition. Numerous spies surrounded the 


—ae Historical 


1—1848—Rush for gold on Sacramento river, in 
California. 


1866—Invasion of Canada by the Fenians, 
who later met disastrous defeat. 


2—1851—-Maine prohibition law passed. 


1881—Great Britain pays $75,000 for Fortune 
Bay fisheries damage. 


1899—Spain sells the Caroline, Pelew and 
Ladrone Islands to Germany. 
3—1816—Treaty between the United States and 
the Winnebago Indians was signed. 
1863—Great peace demonstration held 
New York. 
1898—Hobson sank the collier Merrimac in 
Santiago harbor. 
4—1845—Mexico declared war against the 
United States. 
1875—United States steamship Vicksburg, 
Quebec to Liverpool, foundered; 40 
lives lost. 


in 


5—1873—Sultan of Zanzibar signs treaty with 
Great Britain agreeing to the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 


1900—The British entered Pretoria, capital 
of the South African Republic. 
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prodigy and his former home in Flue. But after a 
month’s scrutiny the government was forced to testify 
to the truth of the miraculous fast. His illustrious con- 
temporary, John Trithemius, Abbot of Spanheim, 
writes: “Our times have possessed a remarkable 
hermit who lived long in the ‘Einoede’ and for twenty 
years took no food at all. I know it for certain. 
People to come will be divided; one part will condemn 
us as liars, the other will excuse us on account of 
ignorance. But we are neither liars nor are we ill- 
informed, since we narrate what has been testified to 
by countless witnesses, among whom are the highest 
princes of Church and State, as Sixtus IV, Innocent 
VIII, Emperor Frederick III, Archduke Sigmund of 
Austria, Bishop Thomas of Constance, and many other 
Bishops and Dukes.” Even the Protestant author, 
Johann von Mueller, declares his certitude of the 
miraculous abstinence. 

St. Francis Xavier, St. John Francis Regis, St. 
Francis Salano, and other zealous laborers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord were accustomed to spend long hours 
prostrate before the Tabernacle, utterly fatigued after 
a day in the Apostolate. Or when the church was 
already locked they would remain before the door in 
fervent communing with their Eucharistic Master. 
Thus they were clothed with new strength to take new 
labors upon themselves for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 


Calendar == 


6—1906—Famous Cunard liner Lusitania was 
launched at Clydebank, England. 


7—1854—Treaty signed at Washington, throw- 
ing British North American fisheries 
open to the United States and free 
navigation of St. Lawrence and Cana- 
dian lake was guaranteed. 


June 


June 


1864—Lincoln was renominated at Baltimore. 


8—1709—Paper money was first authorized and 
issued in New York. 
1900—First prohibition measure passed in a 
Canadian province received royal as- 
sent through the Lieutenant Governor 
of Prince Edward Island. 
9—1798—Battle of Arklow, Ireland, in which 
20,000 insurgents were defeated by a 
garrison of 1,600 men. 
1862—United States decreed abolition of 
slavery in all territories of the Union. 


10—1610—First Dutch emigrants to America 
landed at Manhatten, now New York 
City. 
1905—Russia and Japan accepted President 
Roosevelt’s suggestions for peace 
parley. 
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June 11—1776—Congress appointed Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, John Adams and Robert Livingston 
a committee to prepare the Declaration 
of Independence. 


June 12—1665—The city of New York incorporated 
under English law, and a mayor, five 
aldermen, and a sheriff appointed. 

1846—More than 6,000 people driven from 
their homes by a disastrous fire in St. 
John, Newfoundland. 


June 13—1878—First sitting of the congress of Euro- 
pean powers at Berlin. 
1886—King Louis, of Bavaria, drowned him- 
self in Starnberg Lake. 
Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie 
opened. 


June 14—1777—United States congress adopted the 
stars and stripes as the national flag. 
1801—Death in England of Benedict Arnold, 
the traitor. 


June 15—1775—George Washington appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army. 
1904—Steamer Gen. Slocum burned in the 
East river, New York; 1,060 lives 
lost. 
Pioneer Day in Idaho. 


June 16—1816—Founding of the first gas company in 
America, the Gas Light Company of 
Baltimore. 
1898—Santiago forts shelled by American 
squadron under Admiral Sampson. 


June 17—1673—Father Marquette and Joliet, French 
explorers, entered the head-waters of 
the Mississippi. 

1775—Battle of Bunker Hill. 


June 18—1815—Wellington victorious at Waterloo. 
1866—Prussia and Italy declared war against 
Austria. 
1906—Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship bill 
passed the Senate. 


June 19—1844—Texas annexed by the United States. 
1915—Iceland, with consent of the Danish 
government, grants complete suffrage 
to women. 


June 20—1819—The Savannah, the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic under the American 
flag, arrived at Liverpool. 

1875—First parliament opened in Japan by 
the Emperor. 


June 21—1750—Founding of Halifax, N. S., by Lord 
Halifax. 
1779—Siege of Gibraltar begun by the 
British. It lasted 1,300 days, ending 
in February 1783. 
First day of summer. 
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June 22—1815—Napoleon, defeated at Waterloo, ab- 
dicated for the second time, in favor of 
his son, whom he proclaimed emperor 
of the French. 

1909—Town of Three Rivers, Canada, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

June 23—1757—Foundation of England’s rule in 
India laid by Clive’s victory at Plassey. 


1798—Declaration of the rights of man by 
French convention. 


June 24—1852—First national agricultural convention 
assembled at Washington with twenty- 
two states represented. 

1915—New York City celebrated the raising 
of its first municipal flag, the gift of 
the city of Amsterdam, Holland. 
Pioneer Day in Utah. 

June 25—1813—British under Admiral Cockburn, with 
2,000 troops, took Hampton, Va., and 
sacked it for two days. 

1876—Gen. Custer and his troops massacred 
by the Sioux Indians. 


June 26—1799—First newspaper in Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
issued. 


1857—First distribution of Victoria Cross by 
Queen Victoria. 

1915—Dario Resta won 500-mile automobile 
race at Chicago, averaging 97.6 miles 
an hour. 

1917—First American troops reach France. 


June 27—1721—Mail stages established between Mon- 

treal and Quebec. 

1801—Cario surrendered by the French to 
the British. 

1834—Cholera broke out in New York. 

June 28—1815—Commodore Decatur arrived off Al- 
giers with the American squadron to 
subdue the Barbary pirates. 

1886—First transcontinental train on the 


Canadian Pacific railway left Montreal 
for Vancouver. 


1919—Peace treaty of World’s War is signed. 


June 29—1848—Croton aqueduct over the Harlem river, 
New York, leading engineering feat of 
the time, completed. 


1906—Present naturalization law, placing all 
courts of naturalization under federal 
supervision, passed by congress. 

June 30—1886—James Gibbons, archbishop of Balti- 
more, invested as Roman Catholic Car- 
dinal, the first American to receive the 
honor. 


1900—Great fire on Hoboken, N. J. docks, 
with loss of 200 lives. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
spoken of him at St. Clare’s. Fleur told Nor- 
man to certainly bring Lawrence along too. 

Fleur was staring at her image as reflected 
in her mirror on Sunday afternoon. She didn’t 
notice it but there was a new look of life in her 
French brown eyes. She was wishing that her 
face was much prettier. She chided herself, 
“Fleur, you were made to be a business woman. 
Go about this thing from a calm standpoint. 
Play your game of cards well. What is your 
trump card?” Then, “Silly, you can’t go about 
things cool IF you really care for anyone.” 
Was she going to care for Norman? It was 
all easy to tell others when I was a leader in 
High school, when I didn’t care for the young 
men of our crowd—it was easy to be a business 
woman and seek my own profit—but now— 
Norman is so frank. I would despise myself 
for not acting just natural! How nice not to 
act for once! 

A wild ringing of the bell, Fleur flying down 
the stairs and then—Norman and Lawrence. 

Norman hadn’t changed at all. Soon they 
were talking merrily without any shyness. 
Lawrence was not at all like Norman. He was 
quiet, unusually wise, interesting, very likable, 
and unusually thoughtful. Fleur had thought 
Norman the most thoughtful young man living, 
but Lawrence was infinitely more thoughtful. 
She and Lawrence had many things in common. 
Both wrote poetry. Both were buried in books 
whenever possible. Both studied character, 
though he from a quiet observer’s angle and 
she from a talkative friendly angle. 

Fleur’s life became one grand turmoil, a 
time of trying to be something really great. 
She determined not to meddle so much with 
others’ characters and to make her own firm, 
pious, and admirable. She wrote a great deal. 
She entertained the two young men a great 
deal. She didn’t have any more time to sit and 
stare. 


* eke * 


A year had passed from that day when Fleur 
first received Norman’s letter from the city. 
In memory of it she was staring out of the 
window. Somehow it didn’t seem dreary 
looking. All was Spring in her heart. One 
great question puzzled her. She could not 
know whom for certain she loved. Lawrence 
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and she had more in common—she felt more 
at home with Lawrence. Yet there were many 
things that Norman did that she liked that 
Lawrence did not. Norman would frankly tell 
her her defects, never complimented her and 
wasn’t interested in her writings. She had 
known Norman first and felt loyal to him, but 
—she knew it was Lawrence she really cared 
for. But what matter all this? Not a word 
had been spoken of love between any of them. 
Norman and Lawrence were the best of friends. 
Fleur almost became impatient and again 
scornful as she thought, I am a fool. They 
think not of love! I waste my time. 

One evening Norman was strangely silent 
and when they were alone a few moments 
began, “Fleur, I have something to tell you.” 

“Yes?” She hardly dared breathe! If he 
should propose—she would have to refuse in 
conscience, and it would hurt. She hoped wild- 
ly that he wouldn’t, anything if only he 
wouldn’t. 

“Fleur, I’m going to enter—Order next 
month. You’ve been a brick, and so has Law- 
rence. I owe it to you to tell you now.” 

“Norman! I am amazed, for you hinted to 
me once at St. Clare’s that you knew you had no 
vocation to the priesthood.” Fleur was too 
surprised to try to hide her feelings. 

“TI did not mean to give that impression, but 
I did not wish to air my feelings. You said 
you thought you might have a vocation—do you 
—do you still think so?” His eyes seemed to 
search her very soul. 

“I have no vocation to the Religious life, 
Norman,” she said truthfully. 

“Lawrence will be so glad to hear that! He 
has not spoken because—he feared keeping you 
from God—and he wouldn’t do anything to 
make it harder for any young lady to enter.” 

A month later when Lawrence and Fleur 
had bid Norman goodbye, Lawrence said quiet- 
ly (any other way wouldn’t seem like Law- 
rence), “Now that Norman has gone, and you 
say you aren’t going—would you consider being 
my wife?” 

“T’ll consider it, Lawrence, if you insist, but 
I can tell you my answer now.” 

“And unlike most women, will you promise 
NOT to change your mind?” he teased. 

“T’ll promise not to change my mind.” 
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Hello, Ma! 
(Continued from page 46) 
woman Cousin Eileen is. You brought us up 
on her granduer. Think of the gold piece she 
gave you for a wedding present! 

I love you, Ma, and I get lonesome for you. 
I say my prayers, too. You act as if you really 
expected me to turn heathen. 

Love to Aunt Mame, Mary, Joey, Pa, Eileen 
and Ben. I wish Joey could see these cows. 
Grade A Holsteins. 

Lovingly, 
Kay 


March 3, 1934, 
Somewhere in western Iowa 
Dear Ma: 

Over the level land the sun set red tonight. 
So far it has been a delightful trip. I will post 
this when we stop for breakfast. Every minute 
it gets more interesting. I saw a coyote—at 


least the brakeman said it was a coyote. It 
looked like a hungry mongrel dog. 
Cousin Eileen is more generous since we em- 


barked on this jaunt. We eat at hotels. 

She says the ranch we are going to is twenty 
miles as the crow flies from Las Vegas, and 
eighty miles by trail. Will write as soon as we 
get there. 

Love to you all, 
Kay 


March 5, afternoon, 
Somewhere in Colorado 
Darling Family—and Aunt Mame, too- 

We are running through purple crags, 
frowzy hedges, and herds of mountain cattle. 
Ahead of us the black-fringed ranges of New 
Mexico are biting into the sky. 

At first glimpse—it was so large and overly 
splendid—I experienced a sense of vacuity. 
There are sage-benches, bleached grass, orange 
berries of the mountain ash, patterened-trunk 
white birch—. 

Oh, Ma! Cousin Eileen just said we are 
going to stay a week in Las Vegas, at the Cas- 
tenada Hotel, sight-seeing, before we go to the 
ranch! 

Now we are in a sheep country. Ma, no 
wonder sheep herders go crazy. They have 
nothing but a hut of wattles, sheep and sky. The 
valleys here are pinkish-gray and hill inclosed, 
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and Ma, the sky is that awful dustless blue that 
makes your eyes water. 

Love—and do not worry over me. 
prayers. 


I say my 
Kay 


Castenada Hotel, 

East Las Vegas, N. M., 

Sunday, March 4, 1934, 
Dear Ma: 


We have slept a night in the coil-spring beds 
this hotel is famous for. 

The hotel is right at the railroad station. 
Indians sit on the curb selling blankets and pot- 
tery. 

Ma, it can’t be America. It must be a bit of 
the old world set down in this cacti area. The 
houses are square little box affairs; there are 
wooden sidewalks, and cowpaths right in town. 
High-cuffed gloves, boots and the jingle of 
spurs greets me. 

Before we go to Rancho del Espiritu Santo, 
which in English is Ranch of the Holy Ghost, 
we are going to Sante Fe and the outlying mis- 
sions. 

Ma, I bet this is better than Bermuda—and 
I say my prayers. I pray for you and Pa; 
thank God for such good, understanding par- 
ents. 

Love, 
Kay. 


Las Vegas, N. M. 
Sunday, March 11 
Dear Ma: 

I have been in fairyland! I sat in the room 
in Sante Fe where Lew Wallace wrote BEN 
HUR! 

We were at the pueblos of Isleta, Bernalillo, 
Chimayo and Santa Clara. 


- The dawns are a marvel of loveliness, and 
there is a soft semi-light to the nights. 

Cousin Eileen is a dear person when no 
society folk are about. She told me yesterday 
she was a country school-teacher in Herkimer 
County, New York, before her father found 
zine on a piece of worthless land he owned in 
Wisconsin. You never told me that. Led me 
to believe she had been wealthy for generations. 

We are going up to the ranch soon. 


Lovingly, Kay 
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June, 1936 


Rancho del Espiritu Santo, 
Belle postoffice, N. M. 
Sunday, March 18. 


Ma darling: 


We came here Monday. Cousin Kathleen 
Ward Chavez’s adopted son drove to Las Vegas 
for us—and he is Hawkins, the ex-butler of 
Halescourt! 


He had taken a course in Economics at the 
university, and knowing so much theory, he 
felt his ranch was misruled, and the hired help 
were robbing him, he felt, so: j 


Wanting to know what help in a home of 
wealth ate, thought, and so on, he wrote him- 
self a reference, on Chavez-crested paper, and 
signed it Miguel Diego Chavez, which is his 
real name, telling what a good butler Hawkins 
was! 


Before he went to Halescourt a secretary 
signed all the checks; an overseer bought the 
supplies; a ranch foreman sold the mutton; 
a wool foreman sold the wool. Mickey—that 
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is what they call Miguel—does all that since he 
returned, for, at Halescourt, he found out many 
things. 

Cousin Kathleen must be sixty-five and you 
should see her handle horses! Rides like she 


was born in a saddle, and drives, too, a team 
of half-wild, sun-scalded broncos. 


She speaks Spanish fluently, and is teaching 
me. She is good to her servants, and she al- 
ways has four or five guests. They drop in for 
a chat AND STAY A WEEK! Honestly, Ma, 
because, as she says: “The country is loosely 
articulated by a chain of great estates, and our 
neighbors like each other, so, we make a good 
visit.” 

She has been here since 1887. Came out to 
take of her brother, Mike Ward, a ball player, 
who had tuberculosis. Mike died and she mar- 
ried Ed Chavez. 


Goodbye, Ma—I must tell you Mickey and I 
ride out over a plain of pure gold sand, under 
the stars... Romantic, isn’t it, Ma? 

Lovingly, 
Kay 
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Route 13, Avalon, Wisconsin, 
Friday, March 13. 

Miss Kay McCann, 

Rancho del Espiritu Santo, 

Belle postoffice, N. M. 

My dear daughter: 

I have been praying to our heavenly Mother 
to understand you, and I am leaving you in Her 
care. If you will be unhappy at Huck, stay 
where you are. 

The Board were here last night to have Mary 
sign a contract to teach next year. Think of 
it! No normal training—but what a teacher 
she is! The only teacher in the county who 
is not normal trained, and her children are 
the winners of the spelling matches. 

Pa sends his love. We want you to do right 
for yourself. Kay, Pa and I never expected a 
thing—not even gratitude—from our children, 
for we probably were just the same to our par- 
ents as you are to us, as good as we knew how 
to be, of course. But Pa and I do not want to 
stand in your way. Keep your soul white. 
Nothing else matters. 

Love, 
Mother. 
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Rancho del Espiritu Santo 
Wednesday, March 28 


Darling Ma: 


I do not mean to show ingratitude to the best 
parents in the world—and Aunt Mame. I thank 
you for my Christian training, my lessons in 
elocution, my years at normal school. ... I think 
of our night prayers together; of all you and 
Pa—and Aunt Mame, of course—did for me. 
You worked, sacrificed, and prayed we would 
be good men and women. 

I am worried, Ma, and want to tell you, Ma, 
and know you will understand, Ma, because 
you married Pa, didn’t you, Ma? Mickey wants 
me to marry him, Ma. Please say yes, Ma. 

He is no relation to me. Cousin Kathleen 
adopted him. ... He wants to be married here, 
Ma, but I said, no, I would go back to Avalon, 
to my good mother and father, be married in 
St. Patrick’s Church there.... Ma, I love you 
— and I love Mickey, too. ... Write me, Ma. I 
am crying—but I’m happy, Ma. 


Lovingly, 
Kay. 
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Avalon, Wisconsin, 
April 2, 1934. 
My dear daughter: 

Pa and I am coming down to you. We al- 
ways planned a trip and never had it, so, Pa 
says: “Tell Kay to be married down there. 
We will come down.” 


You know, Kay, a Spanish-American priest 
can marry you just as well as an Irish-Amer- 
ican one, and Pa and I are as perked up over 
our trip as a pair of newly-weds. 

We have never had a trip—not even to the 
Century of Progress—together since our three- 
day wedding trip, and Hank McCann and I 
have much to talk of, between ourselves, which 
we can do on the train. 


Aunt Mame will stay with the children while 
we are away, and drive to her work every day. 
How I wish she could travel with Hank and 
me! But, even one’s dear sister, is a third party, 
sometimes—not that both Hank and I do not 
love her dearly and truly appreciate her. You 
know how it is, Kay—we have so much to dis- 
cuss privately. 


We will arrive shortly after you have read 
this letter. 
Your loving, 
Mother 
END 


“A mother, in some small irritation, looks 
upon the crucifix, remembers Christ and His 
sorrowing mother, and dries her tears speedily, 
ashamed of her pettiness. .. It is this intimate, 
personal, ever available Catholicity which 
makes the Catholic religion the only truly and 
eternally satisfying religion in the life of an 
individual. It is the Catholicity which reveals 
an eternally loving and indivdually interested 
Divinity guiding it.”—Josephine MacDonald. 


Books Received 


The Flying Missionary, oy oF Rev. Paul Schulte, 
0. M. I., translated by George N. Sh , is the account 
of a former German War pilot who became a religious 
and a priest, again took up flying, and introduced this 
most modern method of transportation to the African 
missions. If you are a reader, it is safe to say that 
you will read this book at one sitting if possible. The 
style is confidential, pathetic, humorous; the illustra- 
tions add very much to the interest. Don’t miss it. 
Benziger Bros. Price, $2.00 Net. 
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ew of China, a modern Little Flower of the Orient, 
who died in the odor of sanctity at the age of fourteen. 
The story of her life is most inspiring; it will cause 
the reader to appreciate more than ever his aa a 
religion. Benziger Bros. Price, $1.50. 


Self-C st is Father Lasance’s latest publication. 
A oy ly bound book with beautiful thoughts for 
each day. An exquisite gift for any a ‘Bensiger 
Bros. Price, $1.00. 


Symbols in - ng 44 by Carl van Treeck and 
Aloysius Croft, M. A., is a collection of Christian sym- 
bols to present the Shot oy me its —a 
and suggest how it may applied correctly. 
more important symbols My the Trinity, the Three 
Divine Persons, the four Gospels, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the ecclesiastical year, and the four last things 
are depicted. The Christian artist will find excellent 
su ions, and it will be a t help to students of 
symbolism. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
Price, $2.50. A. B. 


The Pastor and Marriage Cases, The celebration, 
adjudication, and dissolution of marri » by Rev. 
Matthew Ramstein, D. D., J. C. D., O. F. . is a very 
practical manual for the "pastor. It is very clear and 
very complete for practical purposes. It tells you in 
concise manner the preliminaries to the celebration of 
marriage, gives the cases in which the Ordinary is to 
be consulted, formularies for dispensation, documents 
required in certain cases. No one will Ey my obtaining 
this book. A very appropriate present the : 
ordained. Benziger Bros. Price, $2.00 Net. A. 
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What Catholici ‘ord, 8 and Communism have in Common, 
by Daniel A. Lo J. Price, ten cents. 

Your Partner in "LB, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
Price, ten cents. 

From the Eucharistic Crusade, St. Norbert Abbey, 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 

How Every Christian Can Offer Holy Mass. 
five cents. 
¥ - the Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New 

ork: 

A Catechism of Communism for Catholic High School 
Students, by a Passionist Father. Price, five cents. 

Visits to Theresa Neumann, by Elizabeth Marable 
Brennan, LL. D. 


Price, 
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SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Marmion 
The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


St. Placid Hall 


The “Junior Brothers” School 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 


Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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